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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Heaven and Earth, said a great Chinese poet, Po Chu-i, 
in the ninth century after the birth of Christ, were subject 
to the ‘heart of man’: for man himself was ‘ of all 
creatures most magical.’ In the mid-twentieth century, 
when the ability of human beings to shape their own destiny 
and control their own environment, appears every day less 
and less impressive, and the generous humanism of earlier 
periods grows more and more discredited, Po Chu-i’s bold 
asseveration provides especial comfort. It reminds us both 
of the astonishing diversity of human genius and of the 
reassuring continuity that exists between the achievements 
of one age and the achievements of another. Thanks to 
the poetic and interpretative gifts of Arthur Waley, we 
can still enjoy verses written eleven hundred years ago : 
art brings men of a remote epoch as close to us as— 
perhaps closer than—some of our contemporaries. In this 
issue of the CoRNHILL we publish essays that describe the 
upbringing and education of three distinguished men of 
letters—Po Chu-i, born in the year A.D. 772: Richard 
Monckton Milnes, in 1809: Osbert Sitwell, in 1892. 
Among artists and devotees of art (one is often tempted 
to conclude) obtains the only true freemasonry. Were 
those three to meet at the present moment, would they 
be not at least as likely to arrive at a reasoned and fruitful 
understanding as any group of statesmen assembled round 
a conference-table ? 


50 treet, yo, accompanie a stamped envelope. 
Subscriptions for the CORNHILL are available bookseller 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. A subscription for 4 issues costs ros. 8d. 
and for 8 issues 215. 4d., including postage. A few copies of the last Summer 
and Autumn issues are reserved for those who would like to include these issues 
in their subscription. During the present paper restriction the CORNHILL can 
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Interludes and Diversions 
BY OSBERT SITWELL 


Directly my father had concluded the purchase of the whole of 
Montegufoni, war broke out between Miss Fingelstone and the 
Baron on the important matter of the commission: to which in 
its entirety each of them laid claim. This, indeed, was to prove 
a fight to a finish ; but of the bitterness of the ensuing protracted 
operations, no murmur ever reached my father’s ears, nor the 
faintest breath of their underlying cause. In the end Miss Fingel- 
stone, after many a summer, lost the battle, but then she started 
at an initial disadvantage, since this was not her own Venetian 
country, but a Tuscan terrain, over and in which the Baron knew 
precisely, after a lifetime’s experience of similar warfare, how to 
dispose his troops. Moreover, his mind was bold, and in no way 
limited, and though engaging himself whole-heartedly in the 
struggle, he prepared, too, grandiose schemes for gaining after- 
the-war trade. With this object in view, he now started in Florence 
a small factory—and not so small at that—where he designed, and 
in his spare time supervised, the manufacture of hundreds of 
oblongs of the most objectionable machine-made tapestry ; highly- 
coloured, painfully realistic scenes, of which the favourite depicted 
Beatrice, in type a German prima donna, meeting an offensively 
austere Dante on the Lung’Arno, against the inevitable background 
of the Ponte Vecchio. These panels, first tattered judiciously, 
and then sprinkled by special process with a chemical dust that 
aped Time’s fretting, he sold for large sums to wide-eyed pork- 
packers and innocent armament-kings, explaining that they had 
been discovered hanging behind a more modern wall in the ancient 
castello, recently acquired by an Englishman, Barone Sitvell : or, 
alternately, to millionaires of more criminal instinct and origin, he 
insinuated, with the tip of his right index-finger pressed in an 
intimate and knowing manner against his right nostril, that he 
had found them—without my father’s coming to hear of it—rolled 
up in a cupboard in the great tower, and had said to himself at 
once, ‘ Mebbee, these I should not tak: but Providenza intended 
them for Signor Pozenheimer’s Medieval Centre in California ! ’ 
After this manner, in this one direction alone, he made a fortune 
within the space of a few years. 

As well, he allowed his imagination to roam along other paths, 
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4 INTERLUDES AND DIVERSIONS 


Florence, I fear, bored him : perhaps he tired of his Italian Baroness, } 
whose shrill voice echoed under the dingy composite vaulting and 
along the corridors of his flat, so bare and yet befringed, so modern 
in its squalor, and medieval in its conveniences, so cold to the 
touch as to fill the human body with a premonition of the tomb ; 
while, as if to emphasise this feeling, in the narrow hall, an enormous 
clock, shaped like a coffin, gave out the very sound of Death scything 
away the minutes ... At any rate, before long, he succeeded in 
persuading my father that an excellent trade in wine—for our new 
property was situated in the Val di Pesa, the best Chianti district 
in Italy—could be established with South America. With this 
delusive aim in view, my father was induced to pay him annually 
a handsome sum, with which to spend each winter in Rio de 
Janeiro ; where he soon became respected—a good deal more 
respected than in Florence—and where he maintained a quite 
sumptuous second establishment, fitted with every modern con- 
venience including a flashing-eyed Latin-American wife. In the 
hall here, too, stood a clock: but this time, appropriate to the 
place and household, a cuckoo-clock, immensely admired by his 
Brazilian friends, mocked the hours. Every evening, too, he 
occupied a box at the Opera—and this made him very happy, for 
he possessed a real Florentine love of this kind of music, but at 
home could not afford to indulge it... The result was that, 
though the Baron enjoyed himself, the wine business, which in its 
small way had been a flourishing local concern when bought, now 
trailed off and disappeared altogether. 
It will be recognised, therefore, that, contrasted with such 
ingenuities, poor Miss Fingelstone’s schemes—a penny here on a 
dozen post cards, a lira there on a china plate, the fraction of a 
twenty-centesimi piece on a glass of cyprus, or half a lira on a 
gondola-fare, seemed trivial and without sacred or diabolic fire. 
Thus, taking into consideration the size of Montegufoni, in which 
a number of people could live unnoticed, the Baron had prudently 
decided to provide himself with, and furnish, a flat there, from 
which he could properly direct his feudal extortions: whereas | 
Miss Fingelstone could only afford to pay, very meagrely, one of 
the peasants dwelling in the castle, to inform her by telegram when 
the Baron proposed to be away for a week or two, or planned to 
leave for South America for the winter. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, she would, even though it interrupted her in the 
middle of writing a new work for the mice, entitled Round the 
Convents with Casanova, at once take the night-train for Florence, 
wheezing and snoring through the blue night of the mountains 
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OSBERT SITWELL 5 


in a third-class compartment, there on arrival catch an omnibus 
to the nearest village, and thence walk to Montegufoni, where 
she would wring from the wretched peasants her tribute, and return 
to Florence, like a Fertility Goddess, loaded with wine, oil, corn and 
lemons . .. But alas, she was a foreigner, and patriotic sentiment 
did not support her, as it did the Baron. The peasants grumbled. 

Even when all this has been said, the Baron would have been 
ill-advised to underrate his adversary, especially in the matter of 
the main battle, which she conducted most ably. Fortunately, for 
himself, he made no such mistake. Further, both antagonists 
punctiliously observed the rules ; for, just as in the most bitter 
and stupid international outbreak, certain laws obtain, governing, 
for example, Red Cross procedure, so the rules of this warfare 
decreed that neither the Baron nor Miss Fingelstone should de- 
nounce the other to my father ; they were allowed to invent and 
repeat to him lies about each other, but they must not tell the 
truth—worse than any lie that either could invent—that would 
have lost them the good opinion of the onlookers. The Baron, 
therefore, had to be content with giving my father hastily improvised 
imaginary details of Miss Fingelstone’s impassioned love-affairs— 
details so plainly in the Italian idiom as to declare themselves 
false at once—while, for her part, Miss Fingelstone was obliged to 
confine herself to insinuating that the Baron was not an Italian 
nobleman at all, but a pawnbroker’s bastard from the poorest 
quarter of Florence : equally, this was denied, however, by every 
feature he possessed ... But, again, just as even in the most 
savage conflict, both sides call off hostilities for an hour or so to 
enable Red-Cross ships to reach the ports of the adversary, so, both 
Miss Fingelstone and the Baron were obliged to conspire for one 
purpose alone ; to keep my father away from the Castle. 

In a letter to Turnbull, my father gives more details about his new 
acquisition, and mentions once more the prospect of champagne. 


My DEAR PEVERIL TURNBULL— 

You will be amused and alarmed to hear that I am buying a castle 
in Italy, formerly belonging to the Accaioli, Dukes of Athens . . 
It is rather larger than Renishaw, and twice as broad, cost £250,000 
when largely rebuilt in 1160, and shelters now several dozen 
families besides the two owners . . ._ I propose to put some rooms 
to right, and perhaps to go there for a few weeks in the vintage-time, 
to see my own champagne made... The air of forlorn grandeur 
is very attractive, and this I hope to keep. 

Yours very sincerely, 
GrorcE R. SiTwELt. 
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Already, I think, in this letter one detects the results of the 
propaganda put forward by Miss Fingelstone and the Baron. He 
no longer proposes to use the whole of the house, nor even part 
of it for a long visit : yet assuredly his heart had never previously 
failed him before any scheme of building or restoration. Another 
difference to be noticed between the two letters, is that in spite 
of his emphasis upon it to me in the earlier, there is in the second 
no mention of the fact that he had bought the house in my name 
—or, indeed, of my name at all... As for the champagne, the 
phrase, and its recurrence, is indicative: it tells us that, tempted 
by the beauty of the place, and by his own sense of its beauty, to 
yield, by buying it, to an admirable but, from a worldly point of 
view, unwise impulse, he was now trying to brazen it out by adopt- 
ing a man-of-the-world réle, completely alien to his nature; a 
man-of-the-world would never excuse him for buying a white 
elephant because of its beauty, but, champagne—that was another 
matter! Besides, to him champagne was a symbol : when drink- 
ing it, he felt dashing. In reality, however, mead would have 
interested him more: but when he had ordered Henry to ask for 
it at the Piccadilly public-house that, when in London, he fre- 
quented, he had omitted to do so. Orso he had said. The truth 
was that the Great Man was becoming shockingly forgetful . . . 
And, that reminded him he had entered a note, under the heading, 


Mead, the Right Way to Make it, in one of his note-books—but which — 


of them could it be in? It must be in one of the two or three 
dozen, either in the library or in his study. Quite easy to find, 
but for the moment he couldn’t lay his hand on it: which was a 
pity, but he could tell me shortly what it contained. Shut the 
door! He had come to the conclusion that probably in making 
mead people did not use the right kind ofhoney. ‘ Such a mistake,’ 
he added ; ‘ not to consult me!’ 

Meanwhile year after year the Baron and Miss Fingelstone, 
furiously at battle in all else, still continued to unite in their efforts 
to frighten him away from his Italian estate : otherwise they might 
lose their share of its products. Having previously combined, 
when the purchase of it was in question, to sing its practical 
advantages, for they knew he could see its beauty for himself— 
having lauded the purity of its water-supply, the ease with which 
a mountain torrent could be converted into electricity for him, the 
healthiness of the air, and the sheer joy of living in the Tuscan 
countryside—they now alarmed him by pointing out continually 
the difficulties of lighting and heating, the dangers of the night-air 
and the harshness of the mountain climate, and terrified him, both 
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for his own health and that of his family, with stories of some of 
its present inhabitants having become afflicted with typhoid and 
phthisis : they even, it was said, borrowed a chlorotic young girl 
from an institution, and paraded her here for him in a shawl and 
arm-chair ... These arguments and object-lessons for a time 
produced a considerable effect, and it took him some years to 
acquire immunity from them. As another result of their 
propaganda and nerve-war, I was not allowed to see Montegufoni 
until three years later, for he became diffident about his purchase 
of it. 

Pleasures during those years were few. I was not encouraged 
to join my family in their travels abroad, except on the occasion 
to which I will revert ina moment . .. I had gone up to London 
in February for an Army Entrance Examination ... What dol 
remember of that visit? ... The lines of hopeless questions, 
weakly gelatyped, which as your eyes became more used to the 
almost invisible ink employed, still further overwhelmed you with 
their arid impossibility, the faces round, listless and despondent as 
my own, or brisk and satisfied with a kind of fox-terrier alertness ; 
and The Dollar Princess, successor, and rival to The Merry Widow at 
Daly’s Theatre . . . Looking back, I seem to have visited this 
piece with various of my companions from the crammer’s several 
times during the ten-days period of the examination. Gay, inane, 
these trivial voices, struggling so complacently, so happily with the 
tunes allotted to them, still reach me across the footlights, and 
beyond them across the litter of two dead worlds that separate me 
from that stage. The melodies still flutter like moths in the mind’s 
darkness, and for a moment the faces, light and gay, imbued with 
a kind of innocent, because brainless sophistication, and with an 
artificial freshness, precisely equivalent in its relation to the genuine 
thing it counterfeits, as are the artificial and equivocal cardboard 
blossoms that surround them, to the roses and lilies of a garden, 
prosper again under the slides, out of the dust of the wreckage . . . 
The melodies still flutter : and, indeed, the popular tunes of each 
epoch have a particular value in translating and crystallising the 
dreams of the time, to their appropriate rhythm ... But more 
strongly than all these things, I recall Madame Amboise ; for I 
had been placed by my parents in the same hotel in South Ken- 
sington as that in which she was staying. 

There, after the examination was over, I fell ill, developing a 
high temperature, and she most kindly nursed me, sitting by my 
bed for many hours, it seemed day and night, and telling me all 
this while of her soul and of the affairs of her heart. I was feverish, 
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and in consequence cannot remember all she said: but I recollect 
the first time she entered my room, she began, ‘ You are ill... 
I, too, have suffered.’ Then she paused, and brought out very 
slowly the word ‘ Hark!’ and after another interval proceeded 
‘You notice? ... There is a temporary change in my voice. 
D’Annunzio observed it at once! ‘‘ What has happened, Héléne,” 
he said to me, “‘ where is the so velvety texture of your voice, which 
always reminded me of the odour of red roses ? ”—‘* My friend,” 
I replied, “‘ it has been destroyed by the whooping-cough : but the 
doctor says it will return with the summer flowers.’ Through the 
mists engendered by illness, I can still see too, her form looming, 
white, elephantine, romantic, subtle, melancholy and absurd, as 
she related to me instances of Sir Titus Tittlebyte’s cruelty, of how, 
when she had hidden one day in a china-cupboard in his house 
in Paris, she had fallen and smashed a piece of Sévres, and of how 
Lady Tittlebyte, attentive but malign, attracted by the sound, 
had opened the door and dragged her out, bleeding as Boadicea, 
and covered with a fine layer of bits of china. Even Sir Titus had 
not taken her part, but after regarding her with extreme severity, 
had said, ‘ This is no suitable place to find you! The friendship 
that exists between us does not authorise you to break my wife’s 
china!’ ... I recovered quickly : I think a little owing to these 
stories, which took me to a new land, and thus afforded me a 
change complete in itself; I lived for many days in a world com- 
pounded of Tchehoff and of low comedy, that was yet raised again 
by the genuine sadness that ran through it. During this time, I 
grew really to like and know Madame Amboise, though she would 
talk to me about my own soul, as well as hers, for many hours. 
And I was grateful to her, too, for recommending my father to 
send for me to join him, and my mother and Edith in Sicily, where 
they were staying . . . She liked to see people doing the things 
they liked doing. 

Accordingly, at the end of March, I went to Naples, where 
Henry met me, and conducted me to Sicily. It was certainly a 
short journey, a night and a morning: but it was my first sea- 
crossing, except for the Channel, and Henry’s nautical interests, his 
ability, and indeed, inclination to explain every detail of the 
voyage, why a rope was lowered here or a sailor shouted there, or 
some sound of humming issued intermittently from the engine- 
room, served to make him an ideal companion. In the tender 
light of the earliest morning, the sky being green at its edges as the 
sound of a pipe heard among the mountains and meadows of 
Arcadia, we sailed through plains of unbroken rolling blue, only 
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varying in their translucence. Here, for the first time, between 
Scylla and Charybdis, I saw a flying fish leap from one sea hedge 
to another. Soon, we approached Messina, which had only 
recently been destroyed by the great earthquake that seems now 
—and indeed seemed then—like the sinking of the Titanic, to have 
been a portent to Europe of its coming disasters. We passed near 
enough to the city to see its painted fagades, lime-green, pink and 
golden in this light of the Homeric world, and still intact, though 
through the gaping windows showed the dark green groves of the 
mountainous background. In those days, ruins on such a scale, 
and the result of destruction in modern times, constituted, it is 
singular to recall, something of a curiosity, a sight which drew 
travellers to see them; whereas now they encumber the whole 
world, and the stench of the dead, crushed and torn beneath them 
rises up to insult the anthropomorphic god of mankind. But the 
seas round were smooth as lawns, and even the beggars, who lined 
the quays at Sicilian ports, and collected round the porches of 
churches and entrances to cloisters, seemed to have none of the 
sense of ominous horror aroused by Lousy Peter, or by the scarecrow 


whose voice had first taught me the meaning of words... We 
landed, somewhere near Taormina, then only lately invented as a 
resort: and we proceeded thither to join my family ... With 


what distinctness I can recollect my first glimpse of the snowy cone 
of Etna, floating, unimaginably high in its isolation, far above the 
clouds, as I drove from the coast, up hills cracked by the sun, and 
out of the fissures of which grew huge bushes of red geranium, as 
tall, almost, as trees, and the shapes, ragged edged saws and cylinders, 
of cactus and agave, strange to my eyes as would be plants from 
Mars, to the little city above . . . This was to be my first experi- 
ence of such a place as Norman Douglas describes in South Wind. 

On this ledge of rock, baked by the sun, and surrounded by 
asphodel, iris, and the numberless flowers of the Sicilian spring, 
every ordinary judgement was reversed, and other standard 
prevailed. Worries and fears, either personal or national, could 
not for long exist in such surroundings. Local scandals, local 
gossip ; this was all that mattered, or was serious in a world given 
up to madness. The streets, with their delicate miniature palaces 
of tufa, in sepia, gold and black, with the pointed arches of their 
doorways, through which one obtained a vista of a Cortile or cloister 
full of drifts of soft, profuse, light-coloured flowers, translucent 
petalled flowers that were new to me—as well as of roses and 
carnations in March, with their fountains and wells and shrines, 
and their small shops, displaying for sale objects in wool, and silk 
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and olive-wood, the making of which had been imposed upon the 
inhabitants of the place by kindly but strong-willed English ladies, 
were crowded with characters native and foreign, noble and the 
reverse. There was, for example, old Major Frazer, a fine High- 
land Scot, good and generous, who had resided here for many 
years and was much respected by the Sicilians. A retired soldier, 
he had been attracted to the place, perhaps by the cheapness of 
it, and lived in two rooms, in one of which hung a fine water- 
colour by Turner, the first I had seen in private possession. He 
was now a handsome old man, and, when he walked in the streets, 
always wore, by an adaptation of the local fashion, a rug of the 
Frazer tartan, thereby imparting a suggestion of Raeburn’s portraits 
to the almost sub-tropical scene. In his gifts to the poor—for he 
could never pass a beggar by—he showed an almost Spanish 
generosity. 

Of a very different nature was the Baron von Gloeden, the 
photographer, and forerunner and archetype of many subsequent 
followers of his profession ; at which in some respects he excelled. 
He specialised in neo-Greek studies and by a kind of transposition 
of musical-comedy ideals, he specialised in the recording, for 
example, of young Sicilian shepherd youths, equipped with a pipe 
to play, cut from reeds, a crook, and a lamb, and reclining naked 
and at ease under the dappling shadow of gauze-like clouds of 
almond-blossoms. The Baron himself, a tall, thickly-clad German, 
with a beard and heavy spectacles, resided in the chief hotel with 
his sister, but received visitors in a large studio in the town. He 
did not speak English very well, but possessed a favourite sentence, 
explanatory of his sister’s preference for domestic life, which he 
proffered to all strangers the first time he met them, and which, 
since it possessed a fascinating syntax and rhythm of its own, I 


remember to this day and here append : ‘ My sister, the Baroness 
von Gloeden—or, as you would call her, Miss—she has not the 
artistic-spirit, Sicily-loving, got, but in her rooms cakes-and-the- 
most-delicious coffee-making, she stays ! ’ 

At seventeen, one enjoys every moment of life that circumstances, 
or more usually parents, permit one to enjoy. My father, always 
at his best when abroad and removed from worries, was during 
this visit unusually kind, and one instance of it, and of my own 
young clumsiness, remains in my mind... He was forming a 
collection of Sicilian amber. This substance consists, like all 
amber, of fossilised gum or resin: and displays the usual amber 
tones, from light, full and deep yellow to brown or tortoise-shell, 
but its rarity resides in the fact that, having been baked for centuries 
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or millenniums under the lava rolling from Etna, it has by this 
process acquired opalescent lights and reflections in hay-colour 
and light-blue and dark-blue and green and crimson. Large 
examples are scarcely ever found, and it is only to be obtained at 
all in Catania, the neighbouring sea-port where pieces of it are 
washed down the great slopes of the volcano by streams that carry 
them to the shore ... A few days before my arrival, then, my 
father had purchased the finest bit of Sicilian amber he had ever 
seen, and one afternoon, he led me on to the terrace of the hotel 
in which we were staying to show me it, unwrapping it from its 
layer of cotton-wool—for it is fragile—and told me to take hold of it 
myself, and place it in the full light, so that I could see the full 
subtlety of its colours. After the manner of the hero of Dostoieffsky’s 
novel, The Idiot, when he took up the vase, I knew, I felt that I was 
destined to drop it, and tried in consequence to evade my father’s 
instructions: but no, with the kindness instilled by his present 
mood, he insisted—and, sure enough, it fell from my hand and was 
dashed to pieces on the paving of the terrace ... Not a word 
of irritation escaped him: but the memory of his forbearance 
reproached me for many a day. 

Both my sister and I enjoyed our stay at Taormina, and the 
incidents that accompanied it ; most of all, perhaps visits to the 
theatre—a large, disused church, which had been taken for the 
season by Grasso, a great actor, and a cousin of the better-known 
and older actor of the same name who used, before the First World 
War, to give seasons with his company in London. The Grassos, 
indeed, were a famous theatrical family, and this bulky young 
Sicilian, with something of the physique of Charles Laughton, seems 
to me to have been, with the single exception of Chaliapin, the 
greatest actor I have ever seen. From a seat in the front row of 
the stalls I used to watch him nearly every night. The place was 
always crowded, packed with men. No Sicilian woman ever 
appeared in the stalls, and when my sister accompanied me, it was 
necessary to take her to a box, rather hurriedly put together. The 
audience was mostly composed of peasants and, from the actor’s 
point of view, the keenness, the naive but quick perceptions of the 
Sicilian mind, the immediate response evoked by any drama, or 
any actor, containing the quality of fire, from skin, heart and 
blood, must have rendered it the most perfect instrument upon 
which to work. For hour after hour these simple people sat there, 
while Grasso led them to’a world where almost every émotion 
existed. 

First, at six o’clock, there would be a curtain-raiser, then came 
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the drama or tragedy, which opened at 7.30 and continued until 
eleven, followed by a farce, which ended about one. At that 
hour, the more serious of the audience withdrew, and a music-hall 
performance began, and went on until three. Grasso himself only 
appeared in the second and chief item of the evening, but the 
accomplished members of his not very large company, provided 
the entire entertainment. Throughout the whole of this varied 
programme, the audience remained intent on every gesture, every 
word from the platform that served as stage. They sighed, moaned, 
shouted, sometimes with rage, sometimes with laughter, sometimes 
with approbation, while the plaster angels, blowing their trumpets 
up into the air from the walls, decomposed, under the heat of the 
hastily improvised lighting system, into showers of white powder 
which fell on the heads and shoulders of the men below... The 
scenes of the plays—alas, I do not know who wrote them, but some 
may have been, perhaps, by the hand of Pirandello, then an un- 
recognised Sicilian playwright—were all laid in Sicily, and the 
action took place in farms, or in the homes of peasants, of workers 
in the sulphur mines, or on the stony, terraced vineyards on the 
slopes of Mongibello—as the peasants call Etna. Love and 
jealousy formed as a rule the chief themes, and death by violence, 
the culmination. Grasso possessed no physical advantages except 
a large frame, taller than that of most Sicilians, and a lumpy but 
mobile face. He indulged in no ranting, but was quiet, with a 
suave and. terrible quietness, menacing, sullen, sometimes flaring 
up into an acrid and appalling gaiety that only made more clear 


the underlying solemnity and power of the whole being he was © 


representing. By means of his tenseness and his silences, no less 
than through his outbursts, he could cause a feeling of foreboding 
to inhabit every cardboard tree, every painted backcloth, which 
thus his passion made real. He was, in fact, a great actor, though 
one never destined to earn, as he would have done, a world-wide 
fame : for he was drowned a year or two later, with all his Sicilian 
company, while crossing to South America. I take this occasion, 
over the chasm of more than thirty years, to salute him and proclaim 
his genius. 

While Edith and I were at the theatre, my mother and father 
would be playing bridge in the long, hotel drawing-room, its walls 
covered with red brocade in a large pattern, and containing huge 
console-tables, with tops of gaudy Sicilian marble, supported, I 
recollect, by camels’ heads in a very burnished gold. Usually they 
played with a Polish Count—who for some reason was living in a 
hotel in Sicily and not on his estates in Poland—and his charming 
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Danish wife: for both of whom they had formed a great liking. 
Indeed, they were a fascinating couple. The Count Stanislaus 
Taratofisky was dandiacal, well-dressed in the slavonic male way 
of the decade, just tinged with Teutonism. There was a touch of 
the Kaiser in his pose, both in the position in which he liked to 
stand, and in the upward sweep of his moustachios—a cross, as it 
were, between the Kaiser and a debonair chef: for he also wore a 
well-trimmed, pointed beard. On the Teuton side it was to be 
noticed that one of those hunting shaving-brushes, that Austrian and 
German magnates liked to wear in their hats, seemed never to be 
spiritually far from the ribbon of his Homberg. The Countess, a 
Scandinavian ash-blonde, was exquisitely pretty and neat. She 
wore her clothes with distinction; the only surprise being the 
tattooed blue rose that one saw poised under her left shoulder when 
she wore a low gown in the evening. 

Soon the Count and Countess were installed as valued friends, 
spending much time with us at Renishaw and at Wood End. 
Moreover my mother and father launched them, with success, on 
to many of our relatives .. . You could not say that the Count 
was learned, but he appeared to be extremely well versed in the 
great traditions of his home and country—he was descended from 
the Polish kings—and the accounts he gave of the feudal customs 
still extant in his domain were deeply interesting to my father. 
They seemed so original, so like, and yet unlike, those that had 
obtained in any other part of the globe. Though he was worldly, 
it was impossible to disapprove of him—and she showed excellent 
taste in every direction, and manifested profound interest in all 
my father’s schemes . . . Moreover, they were both so kind, and 
eager to take my sister out in Warsaw, in return, no doubt, for the 
kindness they were receiving, 

These new friends came to stay with us, then, frequently and 
other friends remained, but I saw little of'them. My time was 
limited, my pleasures were circumscribed—chief among them in 
these years being the visits I paid to Renishaw in October and 
November, in order to learn to shoot. Sometimes I went there by 
myself, sometimes accompanied by my father. Then, with so 
few people in the house, we lived for the most part in the Carolean 
core of it, and everything as a result looked as strange to us as if 
we inhabited a different mansion in a different world. But, even 
though we used only the Little Parlour and the Great Parlour, 
abandoning the large eighteenth-century apartments, nevertheless, 
you could feel the vastness of the stretch of rooms that lay there 
beyond, on each side, empty . . . But were they empty ?—for at 
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moments during the evenings as we sat by the fire, so many creakings 
and rustlings made themselves heard, so many of those inexplicable 
sounds of an ancient dwelling-place, that it appeared as though 
there were more ghosts than human beings in rooms and corridors. 
One would say to oneself, it must be the wind : but I still do not 
believe that it was. Phantoms, when one is young, no more prevent 
sleep than do the hooting of engines or other modern noises— 
but those we heard were ancient, issued from some cave in time 
where they had hidden and to which they returned, or so it seemed 
to me. After being out all day, however, I usually slept through 
the night, as one does at that age and only remember one occasion 
when I was woken at about two o’clock. I was occupying a bed- 
room next my father. A small, sinister chuckle from beyond the 
wall roused me, and then my straining ears caught the words, 
spoken in his still, clear tones, 


‘They may think I shall—but I shan’t,’ 


the first part of this antithesis being spoken slowly, the second, 
snapped out more briskly, with a crackle, as it were, and followed 
again by such a laugh as I had heard first. I never found out the 
subject of this rather ominous consultation with himself, nor did I 
like to enquire. It had too much alarmed me. 

Not only was the house different at this season, the garden, too, 
offered a different world. Here, because of the smoke in the air, 
the fall of the leaf comes early, the masts of the elms and the limes 
in the avenue were already visible, and a Dutch light, clear and 
crisp, entered through the bare branches, and this in its turn gave 
a lightness to the house in the mornings which it lacked in more 
umbrageous months. Moreover, while the approaching winter 
made the garden naked in some respects, as it did the trees, in 
others, it brought clothing. The yew hedges had not long been 
clipped, and stood plumb and regular as walls, but the statues— 
for neither Roman nor Istrian stone will endure the frosts, even 
of their own country—had been voluminously covered. (Only 
St. George, our patron saint, and fashioned of English stone, stood, 
with his lance tilted, as in summer.) And, indeed, the shrouding 
of the statues became here a sort of ritual marking of the change of 
season, as is the vintage in more fortunate climes. The first to go, 
were Neptune and Diana ; they were wrapped thickly in bracken, 
already damp and brown, and then draped in canvas, so that they 
lost for the ensuing months the gracefi:l air of epochal allurement 
which rightly belonged to them, and turned to large, primitive, 
figures, more fit for winter on these heights ; forms that seemed 
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roughly hacked out of chaos, though still compact of it, by neolithic 
axes. Next, the Warrior and his Amazon, at the entrance to the 
Wilderness, were padded against the cold, and then it was the turn 
of the two Giants, holding their clubs. Finally the fountains of 
Red Verona Marble were enclosed in wooden cases, the shape of 
pyramids and painted a dull green. And all these objects, in their 
winter coats, shaggy as those of the horses in the park (and here 
all the winter coats of beasts are noticeably thicker than in the 
south), sank into the sad, streaked background of winter tree-trunks, 
branches and sky. The very landscape closed in on us, removing 
Bolsover and other great buildings on the distant hills, by inter- 
posing barriers of cloud ... But this time, too, had its own 
beauties, and one early morning in November, when the young. 
light, just born, was green as the first leaves, and exhibited all the' 
delicacy of something that would soon perish, I saw, as I looked 
from my window, five swans sweep down from above the house 
on to the lake below, circle it, and then descend upon the waters. 

In the October visits, I would start out very early. Coming 
downstairs, I would find, even at that hour, huge fires of our native 
coal, age-old product of these very valleys and hills among which I 
was to spend the day, their actual substance, blazing already in the 
large grates ; vast logs of coal, used in this countryside as wood 
elsewhere, were flickering and intertwining their blue and green 
and red flames, and giving life to the sombre, misty rooms. As I 
opened the door to go out, I could see that on the plateau facing 
the north front, the great beech trees, which retain their leaves 
longer than other kinds, were now fully invested in their brief 
autumn gold, and stood like pillars of fire, freeing themselves in the 
sunlight from the night’s vapours. I got into the dog-cart and was 
driven down the hill, observing how the sun made the dew on whole 
stretches of grass glitter as if it moved, and turned peaceful meadows 
into quivering lawns of fire... When, after some twenty 
minutes, we reached the beginning of the Eckington Woods, there 
I would find Maynard Hollingworth, Mark Kirkby and Dick 
Humphries waiting for me. Then for another twenty minutes we 
would walk through these forest-like hills and valleys, which today 
exhaled their autumn smell, composed of bracken and fungus and 
foxes and fallen leaves and the red berries of the rowan which 
littered the paths after a recent gale. And here and there, too, 
a birch tree, recently felled, added an aromatic freshness to the air. 
In the very centre of the woods, the beaters were grouped, talking 
together and chaffing in their broad tongue. 

In this atmosphere, I spent an enchanting but eminently un- 
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successful day, since my shooting of pheasants was no more com- — 


petent than my shooting of partridges a month earlier. I think, 
though, that I felt more shame in missing this larger and more 
glorious bird. I was a profoundly, almost an inspired, bad shot. 
I never, I am thankful to say now, approached so near my mark 
as to wound a bird, or a beater, even. It must have been, I can 
see from this distance, a disheartening job for Hollingworth and 
Kirkby to try to teach me—but that I thoroughly enjoyed the 
open span of each day, was proved, at the end of all these autumns, 
by my eventual bag, which was to be of a different, and I hope 
more permanent, kind. 


And October 


October was Luke Kembley’s month, 

When the golden castles of the corn 

Had been slighted by the roundhead autumn. 
Then, red as the berries that grow 

On the hawthorn hedges—oh ! 

He could walk after pheasants with a gun. 


Day and night, 
Spring and summer long, 
He would lurk in the woods, 
Eating bread and cheese 
And never resting, 
Preparing for October. 
He would guard thé sacred birds, 
He would give them to drink, 
He would offer up grain at their wooden altars : 
He would even secure 
Their effigies of straw 
Within low branches 
So that, 
In the dark 
A panicked poacher 
Could fire for ever at a sitting pheasant, 
And no bird would fall. 


In the night he would stalk the running sounds 
Pursue the flickering lights : 

Then the blue tapestries 

Would rustle sullenly, swaying 

Puffed out upon the breath 

Of the lank, 

The dank, green ghosts 

Of dead forests. 


But 
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But 
October was the month, 
When the northern air is crystal 
And the berries grow all red upon the hedges—oh ! 
When the tall trees grow antlers, 
And the three-prong’d leaves of the bracken 
Undulate on the pure air 
Just as the triple tails of imperial goldfish 
Wave through their transparent element : 
When even the Sun, 
Magnificent Inca, 
Wraps himself each evening 
For his ceremonial farewell 
In gigantic pheasant-feathers. 
Then Luke Kembley’s breath 
Lingered behind him on the air, 
As he walked back through the dusk 
To find the sharp fingers of the fire 
Gilding Mrs. Kembley 
In the cottage on the hill. 


But now through the cold and the long Octobers 
The frost-flowers grow on the stiff stone borders, 
And the dark winds blow 
Through the lepers’ window 
And the Parson blows his nose 
As he passes in, 
And the sky above 
Is as dull as sin— 
And the poachers ssid down the dying woods, 
And the pheasants are few, 
The pheasants are few. 


October, indeed, has a beauty of its own in this country of misty 
valleys and bold hills ; the whole landscape seemed to have been 
fashioned for this one month, this particular purpose. Men, dogs, 
pheasants, and the creatures that scuttled away under the fallen 
leaves, or through the filigree tunnels of the bracken, seemed to 
share this autumnal, early morning briskness. Rather late in the 
afternoons, when the autumn sun had already been a little obscured 
by the net of the mist, night’s vanguard, we would go to luncheon 
with Mark Kirkby, in his cabin, on the spur of a hill in the middle 
of the woods, a citadel from which, day and night, he could keep 
watch on the comings and goings of pheasants, foxes and men. . . 
We would sit on benches and eat cold pheasant and cheese, and 
apples and small pears, plucked that very morning from the golden 
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billows of the trees in the stone-walled orchards, trees that from 
their age gave a special taste to the fruit, to the pears, a certain 
taste of wood for all their sweetness. The keen air of the dying 
year would blow in at the door. Above us, over the cabin roof, the 
rowans, huge trees for their species, stretched in apparently tropical 
splendour, with clusters of glittering berries, orange and scarlet, 
each small globe offering a miniature planet to catch warmth and 
colour from the now almost lateral rays of the sun, which, not- 
withstanding its coat of mist, still retained autumnal power. Never- 
theless, the patterns of the bracken, with its intricate moth-coloured 
lace, was already beginning to be smudged with the evening’s 
damp, and soon the flowing mountain grass would be wet as river 
weed, and all this imparted a feeling of cokiness, as well as of scented 
freshness, to the air. 

Just as in previous years, during the summer holidays from Eton, 
in the months of September, I had learnt to know, through walking 
over them, every inch of stubble in the fields, so now, in the months 
of October and November in these years, I grew to know every tree 
in the hanging and dipping woods. The various parts of them 
possessed their own character, and many of them had names in 
harmony with it (though perhaps none were so appropriately styled 
as the pre-historic site, owned by my family at Whiston over the 
county border, and called Blue Man’s Bower): there was the 
great sweep of bracken under stout old oak trees in High Bramley 
wood, the deep lane of the Drug Road, as it is called, so straight 
and narrow, the oppressive, sighing darkness of Hangman’s Wood, 
the enclosed green world of Seldomseen or of Low Park Lathe, and 
the open valley of Neverfear. And this last, with its long, narrow 
fields, in the summer full of ragged-robin, and with the trout 
stream, the Moss, flowing through it at one side, and the whole 
strip flanked by high banks of wood, has a strange history attaching 
to its designation . . . One summer night, so short a time ago 
for the birth of a myth as the sixties of the last century, three men, 
sickle-makers from Ridgeway,! at the far end of the valley, were 
walking along the footpath which leads through it to Eckington. 
As they proceeded towards the woods through these rather isolated 
meadows, running between the two cliffs of wood, they saw a ghost 
—undeniably a ghost, because of his blanched and almost luminous 
transparency, and because of the stirring at the roots of the hair, 

1 As I have explained elsewhere, Ridgeway is one of the last surviving places 
where hand-made sickles are turned out, and have been turned out, ever since 
the reign of Elizabeth. They are chiefly exported to Chile and Peru. A local 


proverb says, ‘ There is only one fool bigger than the man who makes a sickle— 
and that is the man who buys it!’ 
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which the very first glimpse of him aroused—approaching them in 
the full moonlight. Greatly terrified though they were, they stood 
their ground, even though they did not advance towards this 
stranger from another world, but the spectre continued on his way 
undeterred and as he drew nearer, he spoke, saying, ‘ Never Fear ! ’ 
and dissolved into the pearly light. And this valley has ever since 
borne for its name the words the phantom pronounced. 

Sitting now in the sunshine that flowed through the door of the 
cabin, I listened to Mark ‘ the Dook O”’ Ploomley ’—or watched 
him, because often he fell asleep directly he sat down, his dog— 
the Clumber Spaniel, Plumbley Friar, successor to Pan—falling 
asleep by his side at the same time, for they both lost many hours 
of the night in guarding the woods. (Though much attached to 
Plumbley Friar, many of his worries concerned dogs ; and his talk 
was full of them ‘ poaching dogs,’ ‘ dogs on the loose and prowl,’ 
‘ self-hunting dogs.’) But even when awake, on these occasions at 
luncheon, he did not eat much, reserving his appetite until he 
reached home : since on food, as on other matters, he possessed 
his own ideas. Thus he would never eat an orange unless he could 
devour twelve, and his favourite dish. was the local Wickersley Pie, 
a recipe from just across the Yorkshire border, and which included 
in its ingredients, as was fitting for a product of the sturdiest and 
largest of English counties, at least two couple of rabbits, beefsteak, 
ham, oxtails, kidneys, wood-pigeons and any game that was avail- 
able :! while a sweet that he liked for supper during autumn and 
winter months was frumety, made of creed wheat eaten with milk, 
and treacle ... Mark had altered very little since the reader met 
him some dozen years before,? except that he looked stockier than of 
old, his complexion was a little redder, and he seemed to have 
acquired still more blue protuberances where the shot—as I thought 
it, though in reality it was the atoms of black powder from an 
alarm-gun which he had been setting one Sunday morning in the 
woods and which had exploded full in his face—lay embedded just 
under the surface of the skin. He had grown stiffer, too, especially 
about the shoulders: for, since he kept such late hours, he was 
apt, while actually driving, to fall asleep suddenly, and to wake up 
in some ditch into which he had pitched on his shoulder. (He had 
no sons or daughters of his own, but he liked particularly to drive 
about the country with his builder’s cart full of children : usually 


1 To give some idea of the scale of this dish, I may say that a nephew of Mark’s 
informed me that he made an estimate of what the ingredients would cost, if 
you could obtain them in the war years: it amounted to seven pounds ! 

2 See Left Hand! Right Hand! 
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his wife’s nephews, to whom he was devoted.) For the rest, he was, 
if anything, more sure of himself, more ducal. 

In the age in which he existed, and which he just survived, 
English life still retained its ancient gift of continuity, the threads 
composing its web had not yet been severed by the gashes inflicted 
by two wars. Classes were more distinctively separate, while at the 
same time exercising a greater influence, one on another, within 
narrowly defined but acknowledged orbits : certainly among those 
between whom such a relationship existed, clerk and master, game- 
keeper and squire, there was less of social awareness, less watch- 
fulness and incomprehension. And so it is that, though I possessed 
no liking for sport, only an understanding of its primitive appeal, 
and though, too, my subconscious mind may all the time have been 
engaged, not with the incidence of pheasant, hare or partridge, but 
with the capture of this rustic deity, personification in appearance, 
manner and speech, of the rough colours of the landscape, and his 
transference into another kind of life, Mark Kirkby became a friend, 
as well as one of my favourite models. 

At times it has seemed to me curious that out of those long days 
spent in the open while engaged in a sport for which I did not care, 
and at which I proved so great a failure, was born, a full fifteen 
years later, a set of poems! that belonged so essentially to this 
particular countryside. Neither my companions nor myself could 
have then divined that the essence of these mornings would be 
found thus recorded—and I mention these facts only in order to 
show what diverse experiences may constitute the raw material of 
a work of art ; it is impossible to tell what ingredients are needed 
to set up the required ferment, or how long the distillation will 
take to mature and make its way to the surface. 

Plumbley Friar was rousing his master. It was time to go; 
for me to return to the house with its candles flickering through 
the windows of the dark facade, each flame as small and pure and 
bright as a bird-song in a wood, and with Henry, in the hall, on 
the look-out (even here, on the grassy heights, he carried with him, 
somehow, the suggestion of a sailor on evening-watch), time for 
Mark to return to his cottage at Plumbley, hanging above the woods. 

Evening 
Of an evening, Mrs. Kembley 
Would wait for Mr. Kembley on the hill— 
Waiting a little frightened, 
For the woods under were so still, 
So still, 
1 England Reclaimed (Gerald Duckworth & Co.). 
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For the mist crept up the nearer valleys, 
Whispering white and chill ; 
Down in them something murmured 

(Was it the distant rill ?), 
More dusky grew the long green alleys, 
And the voices of the woods stabbed, sharp and shrill. 
Then the nearest light winked yonder, 

Miles down, by the mill, 
And the Roman road ran straight and silent, 
Empty and waiting, it seemed, along the hill. 
She knew there was no reason to be frightened, 
There was nothing for her to fear. 
The valleys thus were always whitened 
By the mist; the cruel wood voices sounded shrill 
Always when all else was still— 
But darkness was sidling near, 

And nearer, 


And Mrs. Kembley waited on the hill. . . . 


These, then, were among the interludes, brief and few, from the 
crammer’s ; at which establishment, I passed two years that saw 
the death of King Edward VII and the Coronation of King 
George V. I was given by Peter Lycett Green a seat outside the 
Abbey from which to view the procession. It was a wet June day 
in England—and can any kind of day be wetter ?—and glory 
outside the Abbey was a little dimmed: but the arrival of the 
Abyssinian envoys lit with an African splendour even this dark- 
ness. Their lion-skins and cloaks of gilded feathers impressed 
me. more than anything I saw that day. And it was almost the 
first time that, thus watching its living representatives drive by 
and dismount, I realised the continued existence of Ethiopia into 
the modern world ; but before King George’s reign was over, 
we were, even the laziest-minded of us, obliged to take it into 
account. 

In the autumn of the Coronation Year, my grandmother Sitwell 
died. She had been growing weaker for the past twelve months, 
and it was sad for those who loved her to see one on whom so many 
had depended, at last dependent on others. Her firm will and able 
brain had not failed her, but an immense fatigue assailed her. 
Though her hair was white now, she did not look older, but the 
passage of the last few years had made her finer, had given a sense 
of transparency and had deepened her expression of resignation and 
sweetness. At her death, with the breaking of so many links—for 
most of her household had been in her service for a lifetime— 
Ernest de Taeye and his wife came to live at Renishaw, and in 
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consequence the garden began to show a floral splendour and 
ingenuity it had never before known. 

No doubt Ernest missed my grandmother, for though she had 
not the artist’s sense of levels and proportion that my father always 
exhibited in the continual plans he would put forward for a lay- 
out, she possessed a much greater love and knowledge of flowers, 
and was thus able to appreciate immensely all Ernest’s cleverness 
and care. Moreover she could express her feelings, and tell him 
of the pleasure she found in the results of his work : whereas this 
my father could not do. Nevertheless, my father, also, cherished a 
great regard for Ernest, and showed it in his own way, by erecting 
three new hot-houses, a practical tribute, and by building for him 
in an unused kitchen-garden—that had in the eighteenth century 
been a paddock for the Sitwell race-horses—a mansion. Assuredly 
one could not call it, as my father did, a ‘ Gardener’s Cottage.’ 
It was too substantial, too stately, for that, and, in order to build 
it, the old quarry in the park, from which the stone had been cut, 
was reopened. 

Her new house, with its L-shaped sitting-room, and the beamed 
oak ceilings in each room, was at once a source of pride, pleasure 
and dismay to Mrs. de Taeye. Soon from every window issued a 
scent of new bread, cakes, jam, cordials ; or one saw her hurrying 
—though this when applied to her is an insufficiently dignified and 
amplitudinous word—in and out with washing. In one window of 
the sitting-room, the large pot of Scarborough Lilies which she had 
brought with her, and had flowered every year for several decades, 
seemed to bloom more often for her than once a year ; and showed 
behind leaded panes its smooth vermilion trumpets. This was the 
only flower she allowed herself in the house. Even when I had 
been a small child, she had been a bulky Noah’s Ark figure : and 
now, she had grown more massive still, which made it yet more 
difficult for her to uphold the passionate standard of cleanliness 
that as a Yorkshire freehold-farmer’s daughter, she had inherited. 
The spiders, on the other hand, seemed to have grown more nimble, 
and ‘ Derbyshire spiders ’ seemed to her a more wily, foreign race 
than those to which she had been accustomed. And ‘ them naked 
beams of Sir George’s,’ as she called them, might have been put up 
there, out of reach, solely totorture her . . . Each time she heard 
a crack from one of them, she looked up, and thought she could 
detect a new fissure, and a sly face peeping down sideways at her 
out of it. And the ceiling was so high, difficult to get at, even with 
a broom. Moreover, directly she looked in, first thing of the morn- 
ing, she could see all the spiders, swarming, like sailors, up their 
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ropes... Oh, they were a crafty lot, she told me ... But her 
nieces would soon be coming to stay with her, and they would help 
her; for I think Mrs. de Taeye had a feeling that, in matters 
concerning her life-long war against spiders, she could only, in 
reality, depend upon members of her own family. They would 
understand. Even Ernest she found dull on this one subject. 

Certainly, Ernest was more interested in the garden than in his 
own house. During the next twenty years, he came, I think, to 
love Renishaw, more than he had loved Hay Brow. He was an 
artist and, after the manner of artists, was always at work. Even 
when he was not himself engaged in planting or overseeing, things 
growing, or the prospect of their growing, were always in his mind, 
in the same way that situations, characters and psychologies abide 
with a novelist. All fruits and flowers were to him obviously the 
symbols of a divine order and providence, a fresh source of marvel 
to him every day ; and of this trait there were many outward signs. 
Thus I loved to watch him, slightly stooping now, with a forward 
tilt of his large body, and crowned with his Flemish straw-hat, with 
its enormous brim sloping downward all round, crossing from 
behind the stables to the back of the house, carrying a basket 
with a bunch of grapes in it, or some peaches plainly too delicate 
to be touched. Somehow, as he almost stumbled along thrown 
forward by his weight and height, he conveyed, by the very manner 
in which he handled the basket, an idea of the beauty and precious 
inviolability of the fruit. And the way he pointed out to one, too, 
the monstrous ingenuity of some recently acclimatised arrival from 
Africa or China, saying, with his slight Flemish accent, in his 
serious, solemn voice ‘ Them’s a lovely new thing!’ this, too, 
emphasised the same quality. He worked without ceasing. Only 
on Sunday afternoons would be nominally take a little time off, and 
even then, I would see his huge figure, standing still, absolutely - 
motionless, at a distance in the park, and, as I approached nearer, 
and could see his face, would perceive that he was contemplating 
some tree with an indescribable expression of loving regard, as 
though in mute praise of all creation. 

About the same time that Ernest’s house was finished, a break 
occurred between the Stanislaus Taratoffskys on one hand, and 
my mother and father, on the other ... There had been mis- 
understandings on both sides. The Count and Countess had 
thought my father a much richer man than he was, a millionaire : 
an opinion in which they had been confirmed by their visits to 
Renishaw, for, with its fat flocks and herds, the English landscape, 
so green and lush, even in August, looked incredibly opulent after 
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the sandy pastures—like those of Aldershot, alternately baked and 
frozen—afforded by the Polish plains, where a few pinched-looking 
goats scrabbled among the stones: and my mother and father, 
for their part, had been under the impression that the Count and 
Countess were—a Count and Countess ; whereas now they stood 
revealed as two of the most able and celebrated card-sharpers in 
Europe. He was the son of a Latvian chef ; while the captivating 
Countess, though she did not belong to an ancient Danish family 
as we had believed, had been most certainly recruited from the 
ranks of an ancient profession . . . Still, when they had visited 
us, it must have been en vacances, off duty, for my father seldom 
played cards, and never for money, and my mother only played 
for the lowest stakes. Besides, they allowed their host and hostess 
to win, so that their friendship—and I hold that they were genuinely 
attached to my father and mother—can be seen to have possessed a 
pure and disinterested nature. Even my father’s hypothetical 
riches served, perhaps, as an ideal, a thing of which to boast, rather 
than constituting a practical aim. Indeed the innocent gaiety of 
this couple when staying with us, during their holidays, reminds 
me now of the similar high spirits shown by Madame Tellier’s 
girls on their country outing, as described by Maupassant. 

My own opinion on the matter was—and is—that the Count 
and Countess were the most interesting and amiable of my parents’ 
new friends. I found myself unable to censure any particular 
person for the friendship formed, or for its inevitable rupture . . . 
Not so, my father. He knew precisely where to place the blame. 

‘I must tell you about Lutyens’ visit to Renishaw,’ he wrote to 
me. ‘ He will plan the Whiston Golf Club with a square terrace 
between projecting wings. In the centre a square well or court, 
with a staircase down into it, opposite the entrance. The members 
can have luncheon or tea on the terrace. The material is to be 
rubble faced with plaster, and we have saved half the cost of carting. 

‘Lutyens was very nice about Ernest’s cottage, and I think he 
really liked it. He told me again that he is working at my idea 
of glass garden statues, making a Venus four feet high for the 
centre of a fountain. It is to be cast and chiselled, and being a 
new experiment is sure to be horribly expensive, perhaps nearly a 
thousand pounds. 

‘How dreadful all these disclosures are about poor Countess 
Taratoffsky ! What a pity your mother ever took her up !’ 


(GREAT MORNING, the third volume of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s auto- 
biography, of which this essay is a chapter, will be published during 1948.) 
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Monckton Milnes at Cambridge 


BY JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


I 


It is a commonplace to students of that period that you cannot 
open a volume of English Victorian reminiscences without coming 
across the name of Richard Monckton Milnes. The indices to books 
of letters, of diaries, memoirs and biographies yield a harvest of 
references to him, under M for Milnes or H for Houghton, the 
peerage Palmerston finally allotted to him in 1863. Many of these 
references are affectionate. Many of them are hostile. All of 
them stimulate your curiosity. Like one of the more ubiquitous 
characters of Balzac, Monckton Milnes glides in and out of the 
studies and the dining-rooms of his great contemporaries. Today 
he is chiefly remembered in certain specific roles—the only man of 
whom Carlyle could speak no evil ; the man Disraeli ridiculed ; 


the man who wanted to marry Florence Nightingale ; the man 
who liberated the mind of the young Swinburne and saved 
innumerable lesser poets from starvation and wrote the first 
published biography of Keats. You could compile a yet more 
indiscriminate list of his activities. It was for his very variety that 
Milnes was often misunderstood, especially by Englishmen. It 
took a young American to leave us what is perhaps the most just 
estimate of Milnes. 


Monckton Milnes [we read in a passage of The Education of Henry 
Adams] was a social power in London, possibly greater than 
Londoners themselves quite understood, for in London society as 
elsewhere, the dull and ignorant made a majority, and dull men 
always laughed at Monckton Milnes. ... He himself affected 
social eccentricity, challenging ridicule with the indifference of 
one who knew himself to be the first wit in London and a maker 
of men—of a great many men. A word from him went far. An 


invitation to his breakfast table went farther. Behind his almost 


| Falstaffian mask and laugh of Silenus, he carried a fine, broad 
and high intelligence which no one questioned. As a young man 


he had written verses which some readers thought poetry and which 
were.certainly not altogether prose. . Later in Parliament he made 


speeches, chiefly criticised as too good for the place and too high 


for the audience. Socially he was one of the two or three men 
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who went everywhere, knew everybody, talked of everything and 
had the ear of Ministers. . . . He was a voracious reader, a strong 
critic, an art connoisseur in certain directions, but above all he 
was a man of the world by profession and loved the contacts— 
perhaps the collisions—of society. Milnes, [he concludes], was the 
good nature of London ; the Gargantuan type of its refinement and 
coarseness ; the most universal figure of Mayfair. 


If we add to this description Herbert Spencer’s references to 
Milnes’s ‘ constitutional love of excitement,’ ‘ mental restlessness’ 
and ‘ readiness to listen to ideas of all kinds, however extreme,’ 
we may begin to see why his fellow Apostles and other grave 
Cambridge youths found Milnes, aged eighteen, already inconsist- 
ent, wayward and unlike themselves. 


II 


The first comment on Richard Monckton Milnes at Cambridge 
occurs in the small pocket-diary kept for nearly forty years of her 
married life by his mother, the wife of Robert Pemberton Milnes. 
After a journey into Wales during September 1827, the Milnes 
family had returned to their house near Doncaster, driven up to 
London, seen the Thames tunnel, and come down to Cambridge 
towards the close of October to help instal Richard at Trinity. The 
day after they arrived his mother helped him arrange his books in 
the alcove bookshelves of his room in the New Court. She was 
then led by an old butler into a gallery behind the Hall, to watch 
him dine there for the first time. ‘He seemed,’ she noted, ‘ as 
much at home among all the dons as if he had been there for years.’ 

The solicitude with which Mr. and Mrs. Milnes settled their 
_ only son into his University life was due to the fact that he had 
been ill as a boy. His ill-health had precluded his remaining at 
school, and, although in his admission to Trinity Mr. Richardson 
of Ferrybridge School, Yorkshire, was given as his master, he had 
in fact been educated at home by a tutor, working at English, 
Latin and Greek themes, mathematics and French in his father’s 
house outside Doncaster, Thorne Hall. Thorne, which Mr. Milnes 
rented in 1817 since he found he could not live at Fryston (his 
family house at Ferrybridge), stood in only twenty-five acres of 
ground. ‘This lay near the Fishlake and Sykehouse estates of the 
Milnes family, and it was to reclaim waste lands on these by 
‘ scientific’ farming that Mr. Milnes had gone there. His wife, 
partly brought up at the court of St. James where her father had 
been Comptroller to George the Third, preferred metropolitan to 
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Yorkshire life. She was always begging Mr. Milnes to shut up 
the house and go abroad ‘ for the children’s sake.’ Mr. Milnes 
thought otherwise. It was not until Richard was established at 
Cambridge that he closed Thorne and took his wife and his daughter, 
some books and his plate, to France and then to Italy for a visit 
of eight years. From her marriage until 1827 Mrs. Milnes was left 
to console herself with her flower-garden and her music, and it was 
in this way that Richard and his little sister Harriette passed a genial 
but not very stimulating childhood in the West Riding. That 
countryside, now so desolate and romantic, with its crumbling 
mansions, devastated parklands and abrupt mountains of slag, its 
factory chimneys and steep grey mining villages, was then only 
in the earlier stages of industrialisation. A Proustian recollection 
of the smell of beech-leaves in the high park trees which he would 
climb to watch the deer was one of the few memories from this 
period which Richard cherished, and it was doubtless during this 
time at Thorne that he contracted the pronounced distaste for all 
country pursuits which never after left him ; and which was so 
marked in later years when he himself, inheriting his father’s lands, 
became in his turn a Yorkshire squire. His calm boyhood, inter- 
rupted by one visit to the French channel coast and a short tour 
of Scotland with a tutor, was thus literally confined within a family 
circle. Cambridge was his first essay at independent life. He had 
at his back neither the public school experience of many of his 
Trinity friends, nor the wider knowledge of the great world which 
Fitzroy, for example, would have imbibed trom the ducal household 
at Euston. 

No portrait or drawing of Milnes at Cambridge has survived, 
nor have we any distinct account of his physical appearance at 
this moment of his adolescence. Unlike his father, a tall man 
who had once been a very handsome one, Richard Milnes was 
short. He did not come much above the shoulders of a man of 
average height, and he filled up little space in a room. In later 
life he grew portly, and before the age of fifty he had developed 
a double chin ; for the present, however, we must imagine him 
as small, slight and brown haired—brown hair worn long and 
curling, with a glint Carlyle described as ‘olive blonde.’ His 
forehead was broad and intellectual, but his jaw and mouth 
(described to me by one who knew him well as ‘ coarsely moulded ’ 
and ‘ preventing any claim to the accepted standard of good looks’) ° 
contrasted strangely with it, suggesting a character in which 
intellect and sensuality might be in conflict. His nose was straight, 
his eyes grey, his eyebrows fair, his glance open and direct. He 
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was well, but not luxuriously, dressed. The amiable impression 
his appearance made on you was summed up by Alfred Tennyson, 
who passed him on entering Trinity for the first time in February 
1828: ‘ That is a man I should like to know,’ he said to himself ; 
‘he looks the best-tempered fellow I ever saw.’ 

Milnes’s own opinion of himself in his first term at Trinity is 
implicit in the half-humorous account, which he sent back to 
Thorne Hall in November 1827, of his meeting with the German 
phrenologist, Spurzheim. In one of the long letters by which he 
kept his family informed of the details of his Cambridge life he told 
them that he had asked Dr. Spurzheim to dinner to meet his tutor 
and ‘ two or three quiet men.’ After dinner the doctor began to 
feel the bumps on Richard’s skull. He told him that he found 
him eminently benevolent, and fond of music and poetry ; wishing 
for approval, liking flattery and with a tendency to satire and 
ridicule. ‘I need not tell anyone who knows me how true this is,’ 
Milnes commented, before going on to another piece of German 
wisdom less likely to be palatable at Thorne. Parents, declared Dr. 
Spurzheim, were responsible for all their children’s faults and dis- 
positions ; Milnes’ tutor, Connop Thirlwall, agreed. The reception 
given to this theory at Thorne Hall is not recorded but it certainly 
needed no cranial expert to divine how sharply Richard Milnes’s 
own personality was influenced by that of his father, Robert Pember- 
ton Milnes. Mr. Milnes did not die until his son was in his fiftieth 
year. Throughout that long span of time his influence upon 
Richard’s temperament was positive but not invariably constructive. 
Watchful and critical to excess, Mr. Milnes came to assume the 
réle of a Greek chorus in the successive scenes of his son’s career. 


III 


Robert Pemberton Milnes was the elder of the two sons of 
Richard Slater Milnes, a rich cloth manufacturer of Wakefield. 
The family claimed that they were by origin small gentry from 
Derbyshire, and that in the reign of Charles the Second an ancestor 
who moved to Wakefield had entered the wool trade, and obtained 
a monopoly in the cloth of the district. This monopoly lasted 


throughout the eighteenth century and was augmented by such © 


, Side interests as brick-kilns. It produced a considerable fortune 
which was increased by a series of skilful commercial marriages. 
In religion the Milneses were Dissenters, and in politics they were 
Whig. Slater Milnes was Member for York from 1784 to 1802 
and a financial supporter of Fox. He lived at Effingham House in 
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Piccadilly, cutting a figure in the Whig world in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. By his marriage with the daughter of 
a chapel-going Leeds merchant he came into possession of the old 
Strafford demesne, Great Houghton Hall, but he bought for himself 
an estate near Ferrybridge on the River Aire in the West Riding, 
a ‘ handsome square mansion’ called Fryston Hall. Fryston had 
belonged to an acquaintance of Horace Walpole, and lay not far 
from Kippax, the long Gothicised house of Walpole’s crony, Sir 
John Bland. Slater Milnes added an Italian front, with Ionic 
pediment and pilasters, to Fryston, and taking up residence there 
in 1790 he lived the full-blooded life of a political country gentleman 
(Stubbs painted him as a neat, red-coated figure riding to hounds 
in a Yorkshire landscape) until his sudden death in 1804 at the age 
of forty-five. At his death his two sons and seven daughters found 
that their father had left most of his money and both his estates 
to his widow for her lifetime. She continued to live at Fryston, 
managing the now impoverished lands. 

Robert Pemberton Milnes was not quite twenty-one at his father’s 
death. ‘ I idolised my father,’ he wrote many years later, describing 
him as the handsomest of men and best of whist players. Robert 
was already an effective young man, singularly handsome, some- 
thing of a dandy, a very good rider, with an interest in politics and 
a passion for country life. He gambled a little, though fortunately 
less than his brother Rodes Milnes, who had fallen in with the 
indulgent set that clustered round the Regent, and who ended by 
ruining both his brother and himself. Politically, Robert Milnes 
was a Tory, claiming that he had been shocked out of the Whig 
party by the unpatriotic talk of the members of Brooks’s Club. 
In 1806 he became one of the two Members for the little borough 
of Pontefract on the edge of the Fryston estate, and within a year 
he had made a reputation as ‘ the brilliant political meteor of 
Bolton Row.’ In the autumn of 1808 he married his neighbour 
Henrietta Monckton, a daughter of Lord Galway. In the following 
June a son was born. Christened Richard after his grandfather 
and Monckton after his mother’s family, he was removed to the 
seaside at Scarborough with his mother so soon as she could travel. 

During this visit to Scarborough in the summer of 1809 there 
occurred an incident which became a topic of speculation in 
London for some weeks, and which radically affected the life of 
Robert Milnes and thus indirectly that of his son. While Mrs. 
Milnes and her husband were at breakfast one August morning 
(she records in her journal) a King’s Messenger drove up in a 
post-chaise with a despatch from the Prime Minister, Perceval, 
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offering Milnes the choice of a seat in the Cabinet either as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer or Secretary for War. Milnes was only 
twenty-six, and the offer was made on the strength of his able 
speaking in the House. The compliment was a great one. He 
immediately replied: ‘Oh, no. I will not accept either. With 
my temperament I should be dead in a year.’ His wife knelt and 
begged him to take office, if only for their child’s sake ; he remained 
adamant, went up to London to refuse the offer and shortly after- 
wards gave up his interest in politics and his Pontefract seat. He 
subsided into the local interests of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
and came seldom to London where his name lingered for a few 
years as a legend; no longer the political meteor but ‘ Single- 
speech Milnes.’ 


This refusal of public office (which was incidentally the occasion © 


of Palmerston’s first admission to a Ministry) is only the most 
- memorable example of Mr. Milnes’s special capacity: a talent 
for behaving in a way in which he was not expected to behave. 
The eccentricity of his reactions, and the difficulty of predicting 
what they might be or how suddenly they might change, became 
the ruling factor in his family’s life, and later gave sudden twists 
and jolts to his son’s public career. Characterised by Disraeli as 
‘a Shandean squire, full of humour and affectation,’ by Walter 
Savage Landor as ‘ wise and honourable,’ and by another witness 
as high-minded and impressionable, Robert Milnes may seem to 
us, in perspective, a charming and unworldly figure. He had a 
healthy faith in the position of the country gentlemen of England 
—‘an Order which no other sovereign but ours of England has, 
and which Kings and Princes have no conception of—its Supporters, 
the Horse and a Fox—my own, the Wheatsheaf, its Crest—its motto 
Hospitality.’ 

Though he never travelled without his set of Shakespeare, and 
had himself written verses in imitation of his favourite poet, Prior, 
Mr. Milnes affected a contempt for the arts. In a short travel 
journal which he kept during a tour from Milan to Naples and 
back by Rome and Florence in 1831 he expressly stated in the 
first paragraph that ‘little will be said on Arts, Literature or 
Antiquities. I shall write what I hear and see, that at any future 
time I may go the tour again, without travelling. ... Ifcontinued 
throughout the route, it will be a morning’s reading. I do not 
intend it to be a book, for persons to buy.’ This prim philistinism 
made his son’s early and passionate interest in poetry and his 
reverence for artists most distasteful to Mr. Milnes. In spite of, 
or no doubt because of, his own failure to make a great political 
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career, Mr. Milnes was fiercely determined that Richard should 
achieve a position of power and influence in the House of Commons. 
To write poetry in imitation of Wordsworth, to read Shelley and 
Keats, seemed to him not only a waste of time but also a dangerous 
drawback in a political man. In his day the House of Commons 
had been composed of hard-bitten country gentlemen, not poets 
or novelists, and he could not foresee that the House of the eighteen- 
forties would contain men such as Lytton Bulwer and Disraeli. 
Upon the romantic youths of Trinity, living in the shadow of the 
Byronic tradition, he turned the cold clear eye of the eighteenth 


‘century. ‘ My father was always trying to give me two educations 


at once,’ Richard Milnes wrote retrospectively in his Commonplace 
Book, ‘ one an education of ambition, vanity, emulation and pro- 
gress .. . the other of independence, self-abnegation and the 
highest repose. He thus failed in making me either a successful 
politician or a contented philosopher.’ The real affection between 
father and son cannot be questioned ; the contrast in temperament 
is too significant to be ignored. ‘ Richard would be saying,’ noted 
Mr. Milnes on viewing the Appenines, ‘ that the Appenines are 
looking at me with the heaviness of the eye of a girl in love, or some 
such touching simile ; their molten shapes set me a thinking, that 
somebody must have held a hot shovel over all Italy.’ 

By the length of his life and the force of his character Robert 
Pemberton Milnes inevitably becomes a chief personage in this 
book. He does not emerge often into the foreground, however, 
for he lived chiefly in the North (at Fryston or at Bawtry) endeavour- . 
ing to salvage his family’s finances (wrecked by the extravagance 
of his brother Rodes), selling land to the new railway companies, 
reading and criticising his son’s speeches and pamphlets, playing 
piquet with a neighbour, and making caustic but diffuse comments 
on the politics of the day. It was in reaction against his prejudices 
and interests that his son’s character developed. Where the father 
was strict, the son became tolerant ; where the father was sternly 
logical, the son cultivated paradox and hyperbole, became senti- 
mental and seemed frivolous. The influence of Mrs. Milnes, to 
which her son by his home education had been exposed for eighteen 
years, was a civilising one. Although a scrupulous wife and mother, 
Henrietta Monckton had retained throughout the long years at 
Thorne a zest for living which she afterwards deliciously indulged 
in Milan, in Venice and Florence and Rome in the early eighteen- 
thirties. For the fourth member of the family, his younger sister 
Harriette, Richard Milnes felt an affection which was perhaps the 
deepest and most enduring of his life. When she married he was 
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inconsolable, and in the London of the eighteenth-fifties Mrs. 
Norton would still tease him by telling people that he cared more 
for Harriette than for any other woman ; to which another lady 
replied, ‘What an unnatural brute.’ The chief explanation of 
Richard Monckton Milnes’s complicated psychology lies in these 
family relationships. Before we look again on Cambridge, and 
leave Mr. and Mrs. Milnes and their daughter leading an unevent- 
ful life near Doncaster, it is germane to hear the opinion on Robert 
Milnes of that most penetrating of nineteenth-century psycho- 
logists, Thomas Carlyle. ‘ Your father,’ said Carlyle in 1841 after 
a visit to Fryston, ‘has many remarkable things about him, all 
loose and distracted. If they were only braced up and fibred 
together he would be a very distinguished man.’ 


IV 


Richard Monckton Milnes was sent to Trinity because his father 
had been entered for that college as a Fellow-Commoner in 1801 
(though since Pemberton Milnes neither matriculated nor graduated 
there is some doubt that he had ever resided there). By 1827 
several changes had taken place at Trinity. There was first the 
New Court, that visible symptom of the new régime which had 
begun in 1820 when Christopher Wordsworth, a severe brother 
of the poet, and author of a long ecclesiastical biography, had 
succeeded to the Mastership. In his own extreme old age, not 
many months indeed before his death, Milnes (looking back across 
the gulf of nearly sixty years), irreverently referred to Dr. Words- 
worth as ‘an old man . . . who had not recommended himself 
to the undergraduate mind by any exhibition of geniality or especial 
interest in our pursuits, our avocations or even our studies.’ In 
1822, a year before the Speaker of the House of Commons, acting 
as proxy for George the Fourth, laid the foundation stone of the 
New Court, Dr. Wordsworth had made an important change in 
the administrative structure of the college by adding a third Tutor 
to the two traditionally in charge of the undergraduates. There 
was now ‘ Whewell’s side,’ ‘ Peacock’s side’ and ‘ Higman’s side’ 
at Trinity—Milnes, Thackeray, Alfred and Charles Tennyson being, 
for example, on Whewell’s side, while Augustus Fitzroy, the 
Lushington brothers and James Spedding were on Peacock’s, and 
the fascinating Irish boy, Stafford O’Brien, on Higman’s. A 
feature of Trinity life in which Dr. Wordsworth did not make 
any change was the detested chapel system, by which every 
undergraduate in the college was to be in chapel at seven o’clock 
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in the morning. This measure, largely a disciplinary one to ensure 
that self-indulgent young men got up at a proper hour, was the 
subject of many complaints and petitions, one of which Milnes 
drafted while still among the youngest of the freshmen. Chapel 
was theoretically followed by attendance at lectures from eight till 
ten, reading from ten till two, relaxation such as calling on a friend 
or wandering to glance over the prints at Deighton’s bookshop 
before dinner at three o’clock ; vespers, tea and work from eight 
till midnight bringing to a close this ideal day. This strict curri- 
culum was not adhered to by everyone. The richer members of 
Trinity filled in time with breakfast parties (hams, fowls, pies, 
porter, champagne, coffee and tobacco) from ten till one, wine 
parties about four o’clock at which port, white wine and cherry 
brandy was consumed with fresh fruit and French plums; and 
later parties beginning at seven in the evening. This set did no 
work, read Colburn’s latest novels during lectures, and bothered 
little about preparing for a degree (which was still to be obtained 
by means other than success in examination). It kept alive the 
loose traditions of unreformed, eighteenth-century Cambridge in 
the midst of the increasingly earnest nineteenth-century university. 
It was not the set to which Richard Milnes belonged. 

‘I see you think the tenor of my last letter to my mother too 
gay, too flippant,’ he wrote to his father some months after his 
arrival at Cambridge. ‘In the amusements I frankly write of, 


_and which you consider such a prostitution of time, is there one 


inconsistent with ten hours a day reading?’ Although his Trinity 
friends thought him ‘ mirthful’ and frivolous, Milnes was in fact 
engaged in working fairly hard, in making experiments in public 
speaking at the Union, and in trying generally to prepare himself 
for a future which did not at that moment seem very tempting. 
His father was now, by his family’s standards, a poor man, for he 
had undertaken to pay the enormous gambling and racing debts 
of his brother Rodes, and he was slowly coming to the decision that 
he could no longer afford to live in England. 


I seem now only to begin to feel the blight that has fallen on the 
hopes of my childhood [Richard wrote to him in December 1828] 
it is an undefined regret, a sense of having lost a place in society 
—and to hear you call yourself exiled, exiled without almost a name, 
without a good cause, without even the miserable consciousness 
that you have enjoyed what you have lost . . . makes me very 
wretched. When I examine it I half find it a selfish and grovelling 
feeling, but it comes upon me when alone, and more still when 
I look round on those who have brighter courses before them. 
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With this check upon his natural exuberance, Milnes did not really 
enjoy his early Cambridge career. Trinity itself was magnificent 
in its aspect and its traditions: still, except for the new block of 
buildings, the Trinity of Byron’s day—the Great Court, Neville’s 
Court, the spacious library with its black and white flooring, its 
Gibbons encrustations, its solemn and elegant busts, and the great 
painted window then scorned as ludicrous but now admired as 
much as the Reynolds windows in New College Chapel at Oxford. 
In the high dim hall a charcoal fire burned, while the daylight 
came filtering through the oriel windows, illuminating a little the 
dark wainscoting and the waxed tables and the portraits of Newton 
and Dryden, of Cowley and Richard Bentley that hung along the 
walls. But for the daily life performed against this splendid archi- 
tectural background, Milnes cared little. One day, he complained, 
seemed very like another. Even the air was insipid. It was only 
in retrospect that he romanticised his undergraduate career. 


Vv 


As the decades of Victoria’s reign rolled by, there must in effect 
have seemed much to romanticise in that distant, Georgian world 
of Trinity from 1827 to 18g30—‘ the dawn-golden times ’ of Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam. This great poem, and the friendship it cele- 
brated, cast a lustre back over the time and place, making even the 
ugly New Court (where Hallam also kept in first-floor rooms) a 
haunt of legend ; and of Arthur Hallam himself an idyllic figure. 
But, as Mr. Harold Nicolson has suggested in his analysis of Tenny- 
son’s Cambridge period, few of the fervent young men who com- 
posed the famous Trinity set centring round Arthur Hallam, ever 
achieved permanent fame or became really eminent Victorians. 
Youthful promise, particularly undergraduate promise, merits 
posterity’s attention only if it is fulfilled. Ofthe two most promising 
men at Trinity in Milnes’s day one, Arthur Hallam, died at the 
age of twenty-two, leaving nothing behind him but a gleaming 
gesturing phantom in the memories of his friends ; while Thomas 
Sunderland, the other, an orator of the first class, became insane 
at much the same age and disappeared from public view. Apart 
from Hallam and the three Tennyson brothers, members of the 
‘ set ’ included Richard Chevenix Trench, a minor poet who ended 
as Archbishop of Dublin ; Blakesley who achieved some anonymous 
publicity in later life as the ‘ Hertfordshire Incumbent’ of The 
Times ; James Spedding, who devoted a lifetime to the rehabilita- 
tion of Sir Francis Bacon (‘ gnawing on that bare bone’ another 
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member of the set, G. S. Venables, called it: ‘ giving five and 
twenty years to a showy quack’); Dean Merivale ; and King- 
lake, author of Eothen and prolix historian of the Crimean War. 
John Sterling and Charles Buller belonged to the preceding 
Cambridge generation ; Thackeray and Edward Fitzgerald, though 
contemporary with the Hallam set, did not attract their notice. 
There would be no point in trying to reconstruct in detail the 
precise relationships of the members of this charmed circle to each 
other, to Hallam its natural centre, and to Richard Monckton 
Milnes with whom we are more directly concerned. Hallam, 
who came up in June of 1828, when Alfred Tennyson had been 
at Trinity five months and Milnes nearly a year, was at first 
‘unjust’ to Milnes, certainly critical and perhaps stand-offish. 
They afterwards got on to easier terms—it was to Hallam that 
Milnes wrote a jocular note, for instance, from the basket of Mr. 
Green’s balloon in which he ascended over Cambridge in May 
1829 ; but Richard admitted to his sister that for the once he 
saw Hallam he would see O’Brien or some more entertaining friend 
twenty times. With Alfred Tennyson, and especially with his 
brother Frederick, he was on the pleasantest terms: ‘ Poor Fred 
Tennyson is sitting by me while I am writing. He took up your 
long letter and said, “‘ I have no one to write to me on such things.” ’ 
The daily lives and friendships, studies and squabbles and enthu- 
siasms, of these Georgian undergraduates, are not of any impor- 
tance in themselves. They become of interest only if they offer 
clues to the later development of some considerable personality. 
The Cambridge days of Alfred Tennyson, which made so dynamic 
a change in his outlook and consequently in his poetry, conform to 
this premiss : those of Richard Monckton Milnes do not. Tenny- 
son, an awkward and inhibited genius from a fen-land rectory, was 
liberated by his experiences at Cambridge and by the influence 
of Arthur Hallam. Milnes, already gay and self-possessed, reacted 
against his environment as surely as Tennyson submitted to it. In 
a sense his character was already formed, if this verb may be used 
of a character so free and fluid as his. But of all the young men 
surrounding Arthur Hallam, youths who gave themselves such - 
solemn and serious airs and who planned to change the world in 
their generation, Tennyson and Milnes fulfilled their promise best 
and most logically. The notable gifts of men like Trench and 
Merivale were soon smothered in conventional Church of England 
careers (‘ Have you seen Trench’s new volume’? ’ wrote Blakesley, 
himself an example of unfulfilled renown ; ‘ here we all think that 
the clergyman has swallowed up the poet. ... We are most 
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painfully disappointed ’) ; whereas the qualities which made Milnes 
alittle distrusted by his Cambridge friends—the engouements and the 
kaleidoscopic opinions, the vulnerability and the anxiety to be 
fascinated by whatever was new—merely became stronger and more 
marked as he grew older. They were not qualities which could 
carry him to eminence as a poet or a politician—but they made 
him into one of the most original creatures of the age. 


VI 


The two spheres of activity in which Milnes was anxious to 
perform at Cambridge were the Union Debating Society and the 
Apostles. To join the Union, which met in a low stuffy room at 
the back of the Red Lion Inn—‘ cavernous, tavernous’ Milnes 
called it—you paid the annual sum of one gold sovereign. This 
fee entitled members to the use of the reading-room and its journals, 
and gave them the opportunity of practising, before its green baize 
tables loaded with tumblers and water decanters, those tricks and 
wiles of oratory with which they hoped subsequently to captivate 
the House of Commons and the country. Milnes began to speak 
in the Union almost as soon as he had settled into his rooms at 
Trinity. Throughout his life a nervous speaker, he perhaps 
acquired in the Cambridge Union the pompous and elaborate 
manner of public oratory which Disraeli cruelly ridiculed, and 
which formed such a contrast to his easy, natural and witty address 
in private conversation. 

Unlike the Union, the Apostles was the most astringent and 
exclusive society in the University. Founded in 1820 as the Conver- 
sazione Society, with a rigid membership of twelve, it soon adopted 
the nickname given to it by the outside world. Membership of the 
Apostles was then as now a signal honour, and involved a kind of 
implicit responsibility for keeping up with fellow-members for the 
rest of one’s life. Members met in one another’s rooms to hear one 
of their number read some paper on a religious or philosophical 
topic, which was afterwards discussed. The Apostles of Milnes’s 

_day included Hallam and Alfred Tennyson, Trench, Spedding, 
Alford, Merivale and Sunderland. The Society was not without 
its private intrigues, and an undated note left by Thomas Sunder- 
land in Milnes’s rooms in New Court, and which has survived, 
suggests that Milnes (who had only been elected after much earnest 
argument among the Apostles) did not always share the outlook 
of his fellow-members. Sunderland was anxious to get Kinglake 
made one of the elect : 
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I called on you today [he scribbled] to talk to you about 
securing Mr. Kinglake’s election to the Apostles. I still think the 
best plan will be to say nothing about the matter to the other 
men till a day or two before our first meeting. Then I will ask 
them separately and as they will not have time to concert a rebellion 
en masse, I have no doubt we shall succeed perfectly. ... We 
really must, [he concludes], introduce someone among them who 
is not so vulgarly gregarious as the larger portion of our worthy 
brother Apostles. 


Sunderland, whom Tennyson has described in the lines A Char- 
acter as ‘ quiet, dispassionate and cold ’ with a ‘ lack-lustre dead-blue 
eye,’ had a morbid horror of ‘ gregariousness.’ Writing to tell 
Milnes that he could not go to Germany with him one summer, 
he described the delightful isolation of the Cumberland sea-coast 
on which he was living, alone and brooding on Robespierre and 
Saint-Just ; the rocks along the coast earning his particular praise 
because, although in perfect harmony with one another, they never 
appeared in groups. 

Alfred Tennyson’s membership of the Apostles was later described 
by one of his fellow-members as lending a halo to the Society in 
his day. Though dating from the period of Tennyson’s great 
fame, this phrase no doubt reflects the feelings of the Apostles 
for the lank, sombre and leonine young poet from Lincolnshire. 
In the years just before, and in those just following Arthur Hallam’s 
death, old members of the Apostles writing to Milnes would give 
news of Alfred’s progress. It is clear that they regarded him with 
a kind of humorous awe ; though their respect had been a little 
shaken by the fiasco of his paper on ghosts, which he threw into 
the fire on the very evening on which the Apostles were assembling 
to hear him read it to them. Hallam had done much, in conversa- 
tion and by writing, to draw attention to his friend’s poetry, and 
Milnes took the initiative by placing the lines : 


List’ning the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable years— 


on the title page of an essay on Homer which won him the English 
Essay prize for 1829 and which he thereupon had printed as a 
pamphlet. The general view of the Apostles was that Alfred was 
a genius, but a lazy one, and that he needed a good deal of explain- 
ing to English people in general. ‘How can a man with such 
great natural strength of body live so indolently and be well?’ 
Henry Lushington wrote to Milnes. ‘The worst of Tennyson’s 
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poety is that it is necessary to hear him read it before you can 


perceive the melody, at least for ninety-nine men out of a hundred,’ 
wrote Blakesley in November 1830. The Apostles’ interest in 
Tennyson, and their sense of a species of responsibility towards 
him, did not wane with the years. ‘ Alfred Tennyson has been 
here with us for the last week. He is looking well and in good 
spirits : but complains of nervousness. How should he do other- 
wise, seeing that he smokes the strongest and most stinking tobacco 
out of a small blackened clay pipe on an average nine hours in 
every day?’ The sense of Tennyson’s indolence was not confined 
to the Apostles: ‘ Why will not Tennyson give up absurdities of 
every kind—the errors of his morbid, Germanised and smoke-sodden 
temperament ; and set about writing like a man?’ Aubrey de 
Vere, the younger brother of a Trinity friend, expostulated. ‘ It 
will never do writing a song one day and a sonnet a month after 
—he must write continuously and laboriously.’ That Tennyson 
finally learned to write ‘continuously and laboriously’ is un- 
fortunately proved by another apostolic letter, describing the poet 
at work on his Jdylls of the King. Though written in 1856, this 
facetious letter is relevant here, for it exemplifies the Apostles’ 
attitude to and their sustained interest in, the success of the poet 
whom they had first brought to public notice. 


The Laureate [Spedding began] cannot breakfast with anybody. 
The process of excretion (I speak spiritually) begins immediately 
after the last cup of tea; is accompanied with desire of solitude 
and tobacco ; followed (when no disturbing cause interferes) with 
the production of some five and twenty lines of Idyll ; which the 
slightest obstruction offered to the natural process shuts up for the 
day. I could not extract from him any alternative proposition : 
so I must leave you to seek him in his lair. 


Modern commentators on Jn Memoriam and students of the 
Cambridge phase of Tennyson’s life have written of the relationship 
with Arthur Hallam as though it were, in its day, unique. This 
I believe to be mistaken. The unique quality of the friendship 
lay squarely in the fact that one of the two friends was a major 
English poet, who has immortalised it in his finest series of lyrics. 
Seen in the perspective of Cambridge at that day, and specifically 
of the Trinity set to which they both belonged, the relationship 
falls into place as one among many such close mutual affections. 
The letters which Richard Milnes kept from this period of his life 
are filled with references to such things: ‘Sir Jacob and I are 
inseparable, he is one of the dearest creatures I have ever seen. 
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You would I am sure approve of our friendship, it is so unlike the 

routine of Cambridge arm-in-arms’ ; ‘ Garden and Monteith have 

not cooled at all’; ‘ Cavendish’s brother is a charming creature 

and so well fitted for Fitzroy.’ On Fitzroy’s departure from’ 
Trinity in 1831, for instance, several of his friends were so affected 

that they burst into tears. It is clear that the atmosphere of Trinity 

at this moment was charged with emotion, which it happened to 

be the fashion to exploit, not to conceal. Their rather Elizabethan 

conception of romantic friendship forms the subject of a long letter 

from Arthur Hallam to Milnes, dated July 1831. 


I am not aware, my dear Milnes [Hallam wrote] that, in that 
lofty sense which you are accustomed to attach to the name of 
Friendship, we ever were, or ever could be friends. What is more 
to the purpose, I never fancied that we could, nor intended to 
make you fancy it. That exalted sentiment I do not ridicule— 
God forbid—nor consider it as merely ideal: I have experienced 
it, and it thrills within me now—but not—pardon me, my dear 
Milnes, for speaking frankly—not for you. 


Fearing that Milnes had not received this letter, Hallam wrote 
a second one in the same vein, protesting against 


that arriére pensée of yours, as ingenious as unfounded, which makes 
you assume that because I have not towards you the more elevated 
and vehement species of attachment I am therefore incapable of 
it altogether, and by consequence . . . (have) fallen away from 
all generous enthusiasm for the Good, the Beautiful, and the True. 


In this context the most intimate friendship Milnes formed at 
Cambridge is of some interest, both in itself and for the oblique 
light it throws upon the more famous Hallam-Tennyson relation- 
ship. It was with that now-forgotten but irresistibly charming 
character, Stafford Augustus O’Brien. 


VII 


‘ O’Brien,’ wrote Richard Milnes to his parents, in the early 
months of 1830, ‘ is fascination itself... . We sing duets together 
and I really think, if I was with him much longer, he would make 
me as good as himself.’ Stafford Augustus O’Brien had come up 
to Trinity from Harrow in 1829, entering the college as a Pensioner 
in March of that year and becoming a Fellow-Commoner in 
October. His father, alleged to be the illegitimate son of a house- 
maid, was an Irish gentleman resident in north Northamptonshire, 
where he had inherited a family house called Blatherwycke 
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Park. Stafford O’Brien himself was a boy of nineteen, effervescing 
with high spirits, with a talent for private theatricals and charades 
and a Southern Irish charm. While he talked he could never 
‘keep still—* O’Brien,’ Milnes noted, ‘ goes through the series of 
attitudes of old Dresden.’ He was deeply attached to his native 
land—‘ Ireland the only country that might be,’ as he called it, 
adding in elucidation, ‘ America will be, Italy has been, Belgium 
can’t be, England (I suppose) is ; but darling Ireland might be— 
what a delicious mixture of possible and uncertain is here.’ Most 
of his short life (he died before he was fifty, after his return from 
a humanitarian tour of the Crimean battlefields) was passed in 
Ireland, where Milnes would visit him in his small house at Cratloe, 
on the banks of the Shannon near Limerick. His lightness and 
wit and energy roused an immediate response in Milnes, whose 
temperament was at times similarly exuberant though more subject 
than O’Brien’s to moods of pessimism and gloom. He introduced 
O’Brien to Fitzroy (who subsequently married his sister, Angelina 
O’Brien, and was left a widower before he was thirty) and to other 
friends, and generally made a great fuss of him. During the 
vacations they wrote constantly to each other and when they had 
both left Cambridge for good they would arrange to meet in Italy 
or Ireland or simply in London, or they would stay together at 
Blatherwycke or Fryston, or at what it amused O’Brien to term 
‘the lettered towers’ of Lord Northampton at Castle Ashby. 
O’Brien was in much demand at such houses as Castle Ashby or 
Burley, for he could be relied on to be amusing, to arrange tableaux 
for Lady Exeter or to drive Lady Emmeline Drummond, three 
ponies abreast, in the sledge. His attitude to these houses and 
their inmates was salutary, and his comments on ‘ the fine people’ 
are curiously valid today. 


The thing here [he would write to Milnes from some great house] 
is getting vapid. The fine people are so very fine and my lord 
and lady, most kind the twain, yet tremble at anything that should 
go deeper than the surface, and seem to feel it a duty never to let 
the talk run more than a minute on one subject unless that subject 
be the movement or ailment of the fine people. . . . Stoics and 
Epicureans, would to heaven they had a spice of Platonism. 


His affection for Milnes was deep and genuine— I have never 
seen anyone at all like you, and I am quite provoked when I hear 
anyone compared to you.’ It was cordially reciprocated. I have 
not been able to;trace Milnes’s letters to O’Brien, though some 
mawkish verses which he addressed to his friend from Ferrara 
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have survived. O’Brien was also the object of other poems printed 
in Milnes’s Memorials of a Tour in Greece (1833). In the exchange 
of verses, and specifically of sonnets, between members of the 
Hallam-Tennyson group we again find some analogy with the 
Elizabethans. Hallam, whose father shared all Mr. Pemberton 
Milnes’s distrust of poetical activities (exhorting Arthur to turn 
his mind ‘ vigorously from . . . poetic enthusiasm ’), would often 
send Richard Milnes scraps of his own verse. ‘ Write a sonne 
to me on the evening of the 20th September,’ he told Milnes in 
a letter of 1829. ‘I will write one to you at the same time ; 
between seven and eight if possible.” Hallam missed this particular 
engagement. ‘I will be candid enough to acknowledge that I 
totally forgot my engagement respecting the Sonnet, at the time 
appointed,’ he wrote on 14th October, ‘ but in return you must 
shew your courtesy by accepting of it thus late in the day.’ Hallam, 
the three Tennysons, Monckton Milnes and one or two others vied 
with each other in producing verse. Only O’Brien seems never 
to have written a line. 

The influence upon Milnes of his affection for O’Brien is not easy 
to determine. ‘ Je n’ai jamais vu Milnes qu’engoué de quelqu’un 
ou de quelquechose,’ Alexis de Tocqueville wrote in his Souvenirs 
(when describing him as ‘ épris de Madame Sand’ in 1848) and 
indeed the series of his enthusiasms was almost numberless. But, 
like other people who are vulnerable to each new excitement or 
fresh impact, Milnes was not in fact much swayed by the advice 
or opinions of his friends. His friendship with O’Brien was in 
essence a youthful friendship. It was punctuated by the mis- 
understandings and complaints inevitable to immaturity, for as a 
friend Milnes was exacting as well as warm-hearted, as touchy as 
he was affectionate, at times as indolent as anxious to help. Later 
friends such as Charles MacCarthy (‘ It is very naughty of you to 
think so ill of O’Brien for I am sure he loves you’) and Lord John 
Manners were called in at times to rectify misunderstandings and 
patch up quarrels between the two. As they both grew older, 
the friendship tailed off, as such things will ; but when O’Brien’s 
public career came to a sudden and unhappy end in 1852 (he was 
Secretary to the Admiralty in Lord Derby’s Administration, and 
was among those dismissed for corruption during the 1852 election) 
Milnes came forward at once to help—exemplifying W. E. Forster’s 
statement ‘I have many friends who would be kind to me in 
distress, but only one, Monckton Milnes, who would be equally 
kind to me in disgrace.’ Milnes’s capacity for taking trouble and 
his wish to help (responsible for such dissimilar activities as his 
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assistance of David Gray, his pushing of Swinburne and his founda- 
tion of Reformatories for Boys) was not, naturally enough, much 
in evidence in his Cambridge days. O’Brien sometimes took it 
on himself to remonstrate with his friend—‘ often I am disquieted 
about and sometimes cross with you,’ he wrote on one occasion, 
and on another, an August night at Blatherwycke, sitting in his 
dressing-gown, he began a penetrating letter to Richard : 


My very dear Milnes, [he wrote], I have put out my candles and 
was just going to bed, the stable clock had struck twelve when I 
threw up the window to take one more look at the moon, as she 
sunk behind an enormous elm—the light was just like it used to be 
in Neville’s Court when you disturbed its sanctity by gallopades or 
singing as Doctor Luther sung and my thoughts wandered as they 
very often do to you so I thought that I would at this stolen and 
quiet hour write to you. However I will not be schoolgirlish, 
although I could write very pretty things just now I am sure. . . . 
It cannot be concealed that I am rather afraid of you.... I 
often wonder what will be your future destiny and I think you are 
near something very glorious but you will never reach it—I wish 
that it were in my power to give you all the good I possess and 
which you want, for I would willingly pull down my hut to build 
your palace. 


When Milnes had finally left Trinity and gone to join his parents 
in Italy, Stafford O’Brien kept him regularly informed of the latest 
pieces of college gossip : of how ‘ languidly extensive ’ and divided 
the set had now become; how Hallam looked more and more 
spiritual ; how Lord Lansdowne’s son, Kerry, was sinking from set 
to set; that Arthur Buller’s manners were ‘ almost fascinating ’ ; 
that he thought the Apostles disliked him; that the number of 
‘secret diseases’ in the University was said to be enormous. 
O’Brien’s letters have a remarkable vitality. They explain 
Milnes’s choice of the words ‘ grace ” and * glitter ’ to describe his 
friend. 


VIII 


I have already suggested that spiritually the life of these young 
men was a life lived in the shadow of the Byron tradition. That 
shadow was already contracting and growing shorter. 


It was then not only fashionable but almost indispensable for 
every youth to be Byronic [Lord Houghton once explained when 
speaking of these Trinity days]. Of course, though, at Cambridge 
we had not either the energy or perhaps the courage to be Corsairs 
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or Laras, yet nevertheless we enjoyed the poetry and especially 
the later poetry of Lord Byron as something very cognate to our 
dispositions and tempers, probably, [he added reflectively], not the 
best of either. 


He went on to point out that in spite of the general recognition of 
Byron, he and his friends felt the urgent need of some poetry which 
would satisfy their higher aspirations and elevate their minds. In 
Keats and Shelley, both of them poets of youth who had been 
spurned by the literary world, they found the ideal antidote to the 
Byronic idiom. They printed at their own expense an edition of 
Adonais, from a copy brought back by Arthur Hallam from Pisa ; 
and Keats, whose first official biographer Monckton Milnes later 
became, was assiduously studied, discussed and admired. Their 
passionate propaganda for Keats and Shelley Lord Houghton found 
in retrospect to be understandable ; what seemed to him a little 
strange, he said, on looking back was that they should also have 
developed so early and reverent an admiration for Wordsworth. 
Far better known than Shelley or Keats, Wordsworth was still 
ridiculed by many people in the late eighteen-twenties. Burns, 
who used equally mundane language, but wrote of emotions as 
unrestrained and interesting as Byron’s own, was popular. Words- 
worth, who not only used everyday expressions in his poetry, but 
described everyday objects and incidents too, was not taken seriously 
by the public. Here was an injustice almost as great as that done 
to Shelley and Keats. Méilnes and his friends took it up to such 
purpose that so calm a witness as Macaulay could later state that 
to his knowledge Wordsworth had never been so accepted and so 
established in the minds of all who professed to care for poetry, as 
he was at Cambridge between the years 1830 and 1840. Their 
motives for supporting Wordsworth were mixed : first, he was a 
genius, then he was ill-thought of, next he was un-Byronic and last 
but most significantly he was morally elevating. 


I rejoice to hear you are studying Wordsworth [Richard Trench 
wrote to Milnes in July 1828] he brings the mind to a sound and 
healthy tone ; do you not find him and Byron as the opposite ends 
of a balance—as the one rises the other must necessarily sink— 
you will cry out—here is some of his old abuse of Byron! I will 
own ... that from having worshipped false gods I am now an 
iconoclast. 


In November 1829 there was a debate in the Union upon the 
contrasted merits of Byron and Wordsworth, Milnes speaking at 
some length (‘ they tell me very fluently’) and Hallam shortly. 
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In the voting Wordsworth gained a mere twenty-three votes ; but 
this was merely the opening battle of a long campaign, and the 
defeated side consoled themselves by repeating Julius Hare’s com- 
ment that their number was too large since there were not twenty- 
three men in the room worthy to be Wordsworthians. The com- 
ment is instructive, for in it we catch the echo of the Apostles’ tone. 
It is always hard to fix upon the historical turning points of taste, 
to decide when ideals change or at what moment the tide of fashion 
begins to ebb. In this implicit assumption that a poet of simplicity 
has a snob value, that it is esoteric to be moral and admirable to 
be good, we seem to hear the first trumpet notes of the Victorian 
age. That these gay and free-spoken young men should really 
like a poet because he brought their minds to ‘a sound and 
healthy tone ’ would have seemed ludicrous to the undergraduates 
of an earlier generation. Within another thirty years such moral 
criteria had become the generally recognised standard of public 
taste in English verse. That Monckton Milnes should be a leader 
of these earnest propagandists may seem odd when we recall his 
later reputation and remember how much he was responsible for 
launching Swinburne upon the lotus-eating public of the eighteen- 
sixties. Yet he too was beginning to react against the artificiality 
of Byron’s themes and treatment, and admired in Wordsworth 
both genius and some undefined quality which he and his friends 
vaguely called ‘ poetic feeling.’ ‘ Passion, imagination, fancy all 
were his, but not the one holy cement of poetic feeling to amal- 
gamate and unify the whole ’—so Milnes defined Byron’s gifts while 
reading the first volume of the new Moore biography in January 
of 1830. His own poetry bore a permanently Wordsworthian 
stamp, though here and there in the little volumes Moxon published 
during the ‘thirties and "forties we find sonnets and lyrics of 
a wildly romantic quality. But the moral tone of Monckton 
Milnes’s poetry remained, like that of Trench, unambiguously 
and irreproachably high. 

The campaign against Byron was not confined to the precincts 
of Trinity or the dark low-ceilinged meeting-room of the Cambridge 
Union. A story well-known to the Victorians, and recorded in 
different forms in a number of books of memories, tells how, on 
one snowy December day in 1829, Hallam, Milnes and the con- 
temptuous Sunderland set off by coach across the countryside to 
Oxford to fight the cause of Shelley against Byron in the Oxford 
Union. Milnes had got Dr. Christopher Wordsworth’s permission 
for the expedition by telling him only of the anti-Byronic aspect 
of the proposed debate, leaving the Master to assume that the 
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Trinity men who were preparing to attack Byron’s reputation at 
Oxford were advocating the claims of his own brother William, not 
those of the atheist Shelley. When they reached Oxford they found 
Manning and other leading young Oxonians awaiting them. The 
debate was not, from the Cambridge viewpoint, quite the success 
that could have been wished. To begin with, the three Trinity 
men were put off by the elegance and tidiness of the Oxford Union 
chambers, so unlike their own noisy room behind the Red Lion 
Inn. Then the Oxford young gentlemen seemed as elegant and 
unconcerned as their room, and lounged about the fireplace with 
provoking sang-froid. Worst of all, they alleged that they had 
never heard of Shelley, and one of them even said he thought that 
the Cambridge contingent had come over to support the claims 
of Shenstone and that the only line of the poet he could call to 
mind was one running: ‘ My banks are well furnished with bees.’ 
The occasion was memorable, however, for bringing together for 
the first time a number of remarkable men. ‘ The man that took 
me most,’ Milnes reported to his mother, ‘was the youngest 
Gladstone of Liverpool—I am sure a very superior person.’ 

Though life at Trinity was animated and at times amusing, 
Richard Monckton Milnes left the University without too much 
regret. In the small intellectual clique of which he had formed 
part he had found few temperaments which tallied with his own. 
‘ A man of the world by profession,’ perhaps ; but was Cambridge 
quite the place to embark on that career? ‘I know nothing 
whatever of men,’ he wrote at this time to his father, ‘and how 
should I? Unless a person falls in with my literary tastes I can 
have no companionship with him. I am at sea out of my own 
coterie.” 


(This essay forms part of a biographical study of Richard Monckton Milnes 
shortly to be published.) 
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The Trojan Women 


BY WILLIAM MAXWELL 


The business district of Draperville, Illinois (population 12,000) 
was built around a neo-Roman courthouse and the courthouse 
square. Adjoining the railroad station, in the centre of a small 
plot of ground, a bronze tablet marked the site of the Old Alton 
Depot where the first Latham County Volunteers entrained for 
the Civil War, and where the funeral train of Abraham Lincoln 
halted briefly at sunrise on May 3rd, 1865. Other towns within 
a radius of a hundred miles continued to prosper, but Draperville 
stopped growing. It was finished by 1900. The last civic accom- 
plishment was the laying of the tracks for the Draperville Street 
Railway. The population stayed the same and the wide residential 
streets were lined with trees that every year grew larger and more 
beautiful, as if to conceal by a dense green shade the failure of 
men of enterprise and sound judgment to beget these same qualities 
in their sons. 

The street-car line started at the New Latham Hotel and ran 
past the baseball park and the county jail, past the state insane 
asylum, and on out to the cemetery and the lake. The lake was 
actually an abandoned gravel-pit, half a mile long and a quarter 
of a mile wide, fed by underground springs. Its water was very 
deep and very cold. The shoreline was dotted with summer 
cottages and between the cottages and an expanse of cornfields 
was a thin grove of oak trees. Every summer two or three dozen 
families moved out here in June, to escape the heat, and stayed 
until the end of August, when the reopening of school forced 
them to return to town. After Labour Day, with the cottages 
boarded up and the children’s voices stilled, the lake was washed 
in equinoctial rains, polished by the October sun, and became 
once more a part of the wide empty landscape. 

On a brilliant September day in 1912 the street-car stopped in 
front of the high school, and a large tranquil coloured woman got 
on. She was burdened with a shopping-bag and several parcels, 
which she deposited on the seat beside her. There were two 
empty seats between the coloured woman and the nearest white 
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passengers, who nodded to her but did not include her in their 
conversation. The street-car was open on the sides, with rattan 
seats. It rocked and swayed, and the passengers, as though they 
were riding on the back of an elephant, rocked and swayed with 
it. The people who had flowers—asters or chrysanthemums 
wrapped in damp newspaper—rode as far as the cemetery where, 
among acres of monuments and gravestones (Protestant on the 
right, Catholic on the left), faded American flags marked the 
final resting-place of those who had fallen in the Civil or Spanish- 
American wars. It was a mile farther to the end of the line. 
There the conductor switched the trolley for the return trip, and 
the coloured woman started off across an open field. 

A winding path through the oak trees led her eventually to a 
cottage resting on concrete blocks, with a peaked roof and a porch 
across the front, facing the lake. Wide wooden shutters hinged 
at the top and propped up on poles gave the cottage a curious 
effect, as of a creosote-coloured bird about to clap its wings and 
fly away. 

The coloured woman entered by the back door, into a kitchen 
so tiny that there was barely room for her to move between the 
kerosene stove and the table. She put her packages down and 
dipped a jelly glass into a bucket of water and drank. Through 
the thin partition came the sound of a child crying and then a 
woman’s voice, high and clear and excitable. 

‘Is that you, Adah Belle?’ 

Yes’m.’ 

‘I thought you’d never come.’ 

The coloured woman went into the front part of the cottage, 
a single disorderly room with magazine covers pasted on the walls, 


‘odds and ends of wicker furniture, a grass rug, and two ‘ sanitary ’ 


cots. Japanese lanterns hung from the rafters, as if the cottage 
were in the throes of some shoddy celebration, and the aromatic 
wood-smell from the fire-place was complicated by other odours, 
kerosene, camphor, and pennyroyal. A little boy a year and a 
half old was standing in a crib, his face screwed up and red with 
the exertion of crying. On his neck and arms and legs were the 
marks of mosquito bites. 

‘ What’s he crying about now?’ the coloured woman asked. 

‘I wish I knew.’ The woman’s voice came from the porch. 
‘T’ll be glad when he can talk. Then we’ll at least know what 
he’s crying about.’ 

‘ He’s crying because he miss his Adah Belle,’ the coloured 
woman said and lifted the little boy out of the crib. The crying 
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subsided and the child’s face, streaked with dirt and tears, took 
on a look of seriousness, of forced maturity. ‘Don’t nobody love 
you like Adah Belle,’ she said, crooning over him. 

‘ Virginia saw a snake,’ the voice called from the porch. 

‘You don’t mean that?’ 

‘A water moccasin. At least I think it was a water moccasin. 
Anyway it was huge. I threw a stick at it and it went under the 
porch and now I’m afraid to set foot out of the house.’ 

‘ You leave that snake alone and he leave you alone,’ the coloured 
woman said. 

‘Anything could happen out here,’ the voice said, ‘and we 
haven’t a soul to turn to. There isn’t even a place to telephone. . 
Was it hot in town?’ 

‘I didn’t have no time to notice.’ 

‘It was hot out here. I think it’s going to storm. The flies 
have been biting like crazy all afternoon.’ 

A moment later the woman appeared in the doorway. She 
was thirty years old, small-boned and slender, with dark hair piled 
on top of her head, and extraordinarily vivid blue eyes. Her 
pallor and her seriousness were like the little boy’s. ‘ Adah Belle,’ 
she said, putting her white hand on the solid black arm, ‘ if it 
weren’t for you—if you didn’t come just when I think the whole 
world’s against me, I don’t know what I’d do. I think I’d just 
give up.’ 

‘I know you need me,’ the coloured woman said. 

‘Sometimes I look at the lake, and then I think of my two 
children and what would happen to them if I weren’t here, and 
then I think “‘ Adah Belle would look after them.” And you would, 
Adah Belle.’ 

The little boy, seeing his mother’s eyes fill with tears, puckered 
his face up and began to cry again. She took him from the coloured 
woman’s arms and said, ‘Never you mind, my angel darling ! 
Never you mind !’ her voice rich with maternal consolation and 
pity for the lot of all children in a world where harshness and 
discipline prevail. ‘ This has been going on all day.’ 

‘Don’t you worry, honey,’ Adah Belle said. ‘I look after them 
and you too. I got you some pork chops.’ 

‘Then you'll have to cook them tonight. They won’t keep 
without ice. The first of the week I’m going in and have things 
out with the ice company.’ The white woman’s voice and manner 
had changed. She was in the outer office of the Draperville Ice 
and Coal Company, demanding that they listen to her, insisting 
on her rights. 
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‘That flying squirrel been into the spaghetti again,’ Adah 
Belle said. 

‘You should have been here last night. Such a time as I had ! 
I lit the lamp and there he was, up on the rafter———’ The woman 
put her hands to her head, and for the moment it was night. The 
squirrel was there, ready to swoop down on them, and Adah Belle 
saw and was caught up in the scene that had taken place in her 
absence. 

‘I was terrified he’d get in my hair or knock the lamp over and 
set fire to the cottage.’ 

‘ And then what?’ 

‘I didn’t know what to do. The children were sitting up in 
bed watching it. They weren’t as frightened as I was, and I 
knew they oughtn’t to be awake at that time of night, so I made 
them put their heads under the covers, and turned out the light 

‘That squirrel getting mighty bold. Some one of these days 
he come out in the daytime and I get him with a broom. That be 
the end of the squirrel. What happen when you turn out the 
light 2? 

‘ After that nothing happened ... Adah Belle, did you see 
Mr. Gellert ?’ 

The coloured woman shook her head. ‘I went to the back 
door and knock, like I ain’t never work there, and after a while 
she come.’ 

‘ Then she’s still there?’ 

‘ Yes’m, she’s there. She say, “‘ Adah Belle, is that you ? ” and 
I say, “‘ That’s right, it’s me. I come to get some things for Miz 
Gell 

‘ And she let you in?’ 

‘I march in before she could stop me.’ 

‘ Weren’t you afraid ?’ 

‘I march through the kitchen and into the front part of the 
house with her after me every step of the way.’ 

‘Oh, Adah Belle, you’re wonderful ! ’ 

‘I come to get them things for you and ain’t no old woman 
going to stop me.’ 

‘ She didn’t dare not let you in, I guess. She ieiaiad I’ve been 
to see a lawyer. If I decide to take the case into court-——’ 

With the single dramatic gesture that the woman made with 
her bare arm, there was the crowded courtroom, the sea of faces, 
now friendly, now hostile to the coloured woman on the witness 
stand. 

‘You going to do that, Miz Gellert?’ she asked anxiously. 
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*I don’t know, Adah Belle. I may. Sometimes I think it’s 
the only solution.’ 

From her voice it was clear that she also had reason to be afraid 
of what would happen in the courtroom. Jf anybody is to blame, 
Mildred is, her friends were saying over the bridge tables in town, 
women grown stout on their own accomplished cooking, wearing 
flowered dresses and the ample unwieldy straw hats of the period. 
Their faces flushed with the excitement of duplicate bridge and 
the combinations and permutations of gossip, they said, Jf she 
can’t stand to live with Harrison, then why doesn’t she get a divorce? 
Behind this attack was the voice of fear (in a high-keyed Middle- 
western accent), the voice of doubt. 

They were not, like Mildred Gellert, having trouble with their 
husbands. Their marriages were successful, their children took 
music lessons and won prizes at commencement, and they had 
every reason in the world to be satisfied (new curtains for the 
living-room, a glassed-in sun-porch), every reason to be happy. It 
was only that sometimes when they woke in the middle of the 
night and couldn’t get to sleep for a while, and so reviewed their 
lives, something (what, exactly, they couldn’t say) seemed missing. 
The opportunity that they had always assumed would come to 
them, hadn’t come after all. You mark my words, the women said 
to each other (the words of fear, the counsel of doubt), when cold 
weather comes, she’ll go back to him. 

But could Mildred go back to him? After all, with his mother 
staying there keeping house for him, he might not want her back. 

Oh he'll take her back, the women said, on the wide verandah of 
the brick mansion on College Avenue. All you have to do is look at 
him to tell that... 

The hang-dog expression, they meant; the pale abject look of 
apology that didn’t prevent him from nagging her about the 
grocery bills or from being insanely jealous whenever they were 
in mixed company and she showed the slightest sign of enjoying 
herself. 

But it really was not fair to the friends who had stood by her 
again and again. The first two times Mildred Gellert left her 
husband, the women one and all stopped speaking to him, out of 
loyalty to her, they said. And then when she went back to him, 
it was very embarrassing to go to the house on 8th Street and have 
to act as if nothing had happened. This time when he tipped his 
hat to them, they spoke. There’s no use fighting other people’s battles, 
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they said, slipping their pumps off surreptitiously under the bridge . 
table. 


They never thank you for it. Besides, I like Harrison. I always 
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have. I know he’s difficult, but then Mildred isn’t the easiest person in 
the world to get along with, either, and I think he tries to do what is right 
and she ought to take that into consideration. 

The tragic heroine takes everything into consideration. That 
is her trouble, the thing that paralyses her. While her lawyer is 
explaining to her the advantages of separate maintenance over an 
outright divorce, she considers the shape of his hands and how 
some people have nothing but happiness while they are young, 
and then, later, nothing but unhappiness. 

Much as I like Mildred, the women said, driving back from the 
lake after listening to a three-hour monologue that had been every 
bit as good as a play, J can’t get worked up over it any more. Besides, 
it’s bad for the children. And if you ask me, I don’t think she knows what 
she wants to do. 

This was quite right. Mildred Gellert left her husband and 
took a cottage out at the lake, in September, when all the other 
cottages were empty and boarded up, and this, of course, didn’t 
solve anything but merely postponed the decision that could not 
be made until fall, when some other postponement would have 
to be found, some new half-measure. 

Did you hear her ask me if I'd seen Harrison ? the women said as the 
carriage reached the outskirts of town. 

She wanted to know if he’d been at our house and I said right out that 
George and I had been to call on his mother. She knows the old lady is 
there, and I thought I might as well be truthful with her because she might 
find it out some other way. I was all set to say, ‘ Well, Mildred, if we all 
picked up our children and left our husbands every six months——’ but she 
didn’t say anything, so naturally I couldn’t. But I know one thing. I’m 
not going all the way out there again in this heat just to hear the same old 
story about how Harrison wouldn’t let her go to Peoria. And besides she 
did go, so what’s there to get excited about? If she wants to see me, she 
can just get on the street-car and come into town. After all, there’s a limit. 

The limit is boredom. Unless the tragic heroine can produce 
new stories, new black-and-blue marks, new threats and outrages 
that exceed in dramatic quality the old ones, it is better that she 
stay, no matter how unhappily, with her husband. So says the 
voice of doubt, the wisdom of fear. 


In the front room of the cottage out at the lake Adah Belle said, 
‘ She’s been changing things around some.’ 
What ?’ 
‘ She’s got the sofa in the bay-window where the table belong, 
and the table is out in the centre of the room.’ 
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‘ I tried them that way but it doesn’t work,’ Mildred Gellert said. 

‘It don’t look natural,’ the coloured woman agreed. ‘It was 
better the way you had it. She asked me did I know where to 
look for what I wanted and I said I could put my hands right on 
everything, so she sat down and commenced to read, and I took 
myself off upstairs.’ 

‘When Virginia was a baby, Mother Gellert came and stayed 
with her so Mr. Gellert and I could go to Chicago. When I got 
back she’d straightened all the dresser drawers and I thought I’d 
go out of my mind trying to figure out where she could have put 
things. She’d even got into the cedar chest and wrapped every- 
thing up in newspaper. She smiles at you and looks as though 
butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, and then the minute your back 
is turned Did she ask for me?’ 

‘ No’m, I can’t say she did.’ 

‘Or about the children?’ 

The coloured woman shook her head. 

* You’d think she might at least ask about her own grandchildren,’ 
Mildred Gellert said. Her eagerness gave way to disappointment. 
There was something that she had been expecting from this visit 
of Adah Belle’s to the house on 8th Street, something besides the 
woollens that Adah Belle had been instructed to get. ‘ Was there 
any mail ?’ 

‘ Well they was this postcard for little Virginia. It was upstairs 
on the table beside the bed in her room. I don’t know how that 
child’s going to get it if she’s out here. But anyway, I stick it 
inside my dress without asking.’ 

‘It’s from her Sunday School teacher,’ Mildred Gellert said, 
and put the postcard—a view of stalagmites and stalactites in 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky—on the mantel. 

‘ While I was at it, I took a look around,’ Adah Belle said. 

Yea 

‘ Judging from the guest-room closet she’s move in to stay.’ 

‘ That’s all right with me,’ Mildred Gellert said, her voice 
suddenly harsh with bitterness. ‘From now on it’s her house. 
She can do anything she likes with it.’ As she put the little boy 
in the crib, her mind was filled with possibilities. She would force 
Harrison to give her the house on 8th Street, or, if that proved too 
expensive for her to manage on the money the court allowed her, 
she could always rent those four upstairs rooms over old Mrs. 
Maltby. Adah Belle would look after the children in the day- 
time, and she could get a job in Lembach’s selling dresses or teach 
domestic science in the high school. 
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‘She save brown-paper bags. And string.’ 

‘Don’t get me started on that,’ Mildred Gellert said. ‘ Did 
she say anything when you left?’ 

‘I call out to her I was leaving,’ Adah Belle said, ‘and when 
she come out of the library she had these two boxes in her hand.’ 

‘What two boxes?’ 

‘I got them with me in the kitchen. ‘“ Will you give these to 
the children,” she says. ‘ They’re from Mr. Gellert. I don’t 
know whether Mrs. Gellert will want them to have presents from 
their father or not, but you can ask her.” ’ 

‘ As a matter of fact, I don’t,’ Mildred Gellert said. 

Out in the kitchen she broke the string on the larger package 
and opened it. ‘ Building blocks,’ she said. The other box was 
flat and square and contained a child’s handkerchief with a lavender 
butterfly embroidered in one corner. ‘I wish he wouldn’t do 
things like that. With Clark it doesn’t matter, but the sooner 
Virginia forgets her father, the better. He ought to realise that.’ 

‘He don’t mean no harm by it,’ the coloured woman said. 

Mildred Gellert looked at her. ‘ Are you going to turn against 
me too?’ 

‘No’m,’ Adah Belle said. ‘I ain’t turning against you, honey. 
All I say is he don’t mean no harm.’ 

‘ Well, what he means is one thing,’ Mildred: Gellert said, her 
eyes fever-bright. ‘ And what he does is just exactly the opposite ! ’ 
The next time they drove out, her intimate friends, to see her, she 
would have something to tell them that would make them sit up 
and take notice. It wasn’t enough that Harrison had driven her 
from the house, forcing her to take refuge out here, in a place with 
no heat, and fall coming on; that didn’t satisfy him. Now he 
was going to win the children away from her with expensive gifts, 
so that in the end he’d have everything and she’d be left stranded, 
with no place to go and no one to turn to. He’d planned it all 
out, from the very beginning. That would be his revenge. 

‘What you aim to do with them? Send them back?’ Adah 
Belle asked, looking at the two boxes she had carried all the way 
out from town. 

‘ Put this on the trash pile and burn it,’ Mildred Gellert said 
and left the kitchen. 

Outside, under a large oak tree, a little girl of five, her hair in 
two blond braids, was playing with a strawberry box. She had 
lined the box with a piece of calico and in it lay a small rubber 
doll, naked, with a whistle in its stomach. ‘ Now you be quiet,’ 
the little girl said to the doll, ‘ and take your nap or I'll slap you.’ 
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From her place under the oak tree she watched the coloured 
woman go out to the trash pile with the flat square box, set a 
match to the accumulation of paper and garbage, and return to 
the kitchen. The little girl waited a moment and then got up and 
ran to the fire. She found a stick, pulled the burning box on to 
the grass, and blew out the flames that were licking at it. Then 
she ran back to the oak tree with her prize. Part of the linen 
handkerchief was charred and fell apart in her hands, but the 
flames hadn’t reached the lavender butterfly. The little girl hid 
the handkerchief under the piece of calico and looked around for 
a place to put the strawberry box. 

When she came into the house, five minutes later, her eyes were 
blank and innocent. She had learned that much in a year and a 
half. Her eyes could keep any secret they wanted to. And the 
box was safe under the porch, where her mother wouldn’t dare 
look for it, because of the snake. 
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The Early Years of Po Chu-i 


BY ARTHUR WALEY 


Po Chu-i was born on the twentieth day of the first month a.D. 772, 
at the house of his grandfather Po Huang, in Hsin-chéng, a small 
town in the part of Honan that lies just south of the Yellow River. 
Po Huang died in 783 and it was probably then that the family 
moved to Jung-yang, about 20 miles to the west of Hsin-chéng. 
Long afterwards he speaks of himself as having ‘ grown up in 
Jung-yang’ and left it when he was ‘ten or eleven.’ It must 
then have been in 782 or 783 that he was taken to his next home, 
Hsia-kuei, a small place on the Wei river, about 30 miles east of the 
great city of Ch‘ang-an, which was at that time the capital of 
China. His great-grandfather Po Wén had lived at Hsia-kuei, 
and Po Chu-i probably went to live with a great uncle or with 
cousins. Who brought him there we do not know. His father 
at this time held a post at Hsu-chou, far away in Kiangsu, and his 
mother presumably was also there. 

It was a time of great political disorder. North-eastern China 
was in revolt against the T‘ang dynasty, and in 782 four local 
commanders set up independent administrations and took the 
title of ‘king.’ At the end of 783 an army sent from the north- 
west frontier to fight a fifth rebel commander, in Honan, mutinied 
owing to discontent with its commissariat when encamped outside 
the capital, and burst into the city. The Emperor fled to the west 
and the Palace was jointly sacked by the mutinous troops and the 
inhabitants of Ch‘ang-an. A brother of one of the ‘ four kings’ 
proclaimed himself Emperor, and it seemed (as it had seemed 
twenty years before, at the time of the An Lu-shan revolution) 
that the T‘ang dynasty was at an end. But by the autumn of 
784 the rebellions (which were not ably led) had almost fizzled 
out, and the Emperor was able to return to Ch‘ang-an. 

In these disordered times Po Chu-i was beginning to be a poet. 
He tells us that at the age of five or six he was already learning 
how to write poetry, and that at nine he had ‘ mastered the tones 
and rhymes.’ In his works there is a group of poems which he 
marks as dating before the second month of 800. One of them, 
written when seeing off a certain Mr. Wu, who was returning to 
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Ssechwan, dates obviously from the time (783-785) when he was 
in Shensi. It is a conventional little poem of parting, which 
begins : 

When flowers fall and birds sweetly sing 

This southward journey suits your rustic mood. 

The moon will be full when you cross the Ch‘in-ling, 

And spring in its beauty when you go along rivers of Shu. 


The last line is ‘The rest of us envy your departure in this 
glorious season.’ And well they might! For Ch‘éng-tu, to which 
Mr. Wu was going, lay far away from the factions and disorders 
that were devastating northern China. To the same period may 
belong ‘ Thoughts on a chilly night,’ which in the Works stands 
next to the poem just quoted : 


A keen wind blows on my pillow and mat ; 

The white dew wets my jacket and skirts. 

This of all nights is a night for intimacy, 

When the clock drips slow and the air of the sky is cold. 


It is necessary to explain that skirts were not worn exclusively 
by women, that the clock was a water-clock, and finally that the 
poem is certainly not a love-poem. 

Harvests had been bad for several years running. In the summer 
and autumn of 785 came the great drought which dried all the 
wells of Ch‘ang-an. It was probably in 786 that in consequence, 
as Po says in a poem written somewhat later, of ‘ bad times and 
famine’ the family split up, ‘some East, some West.’ He tells 
us himself that when he was ‘ thirteen or fourteen’ he was taken 
to Soochow and Hangchow, far away to the south-east, in the 
Yangtze delta region, as a refugee from the troubles in the north. 
He was in this region (‘ South of the River’) when he wrote his 
first dated poem, ‘ Seeing off a visitor from the North and giving 
him a message for my brothers in Hsu-chou.’ The word ‘ brothers ’ 
also covers paternal cousins and the cousins in question were 
probably the children of Po Chi-yin (his father’s younger brother) 
who was Prefect of P‘ei, near Hsu-chou, in western Kiangsu. 


I am shut off from my old home, to long for it is no use ; 

The waters of Ch‘u and the hills of Wu lie league on league between. 

But to-day I am able through this kind friend to send to my dear 
brothers 

Several lines of home-sick tears committed to a single wrapper. 


The last line is a well-worn cliché, which occurs almost verbatim, 
along with other phrases used here by Po, in a poem by a minor 
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poet of the period, Li Tuan (732-792), who held a post at Hang- 
chow at about this time. The next dated works are two little 
poems on a traditional theme, that of Wang Chao-chun. The 
story goes that one of the early emperors of China had portraits 
made of all the Court ladies. The others bribed the painter to 
make them more beautiful than they really were ; Chao-chun 
alone was confident of her beauty, and did not bribe the painter, 
who in consequence was so cross that he made her hideously ugly. 
Soon afterwards the Khan of the Huns asked for a Chinese wife, 
and looking through the portraits, the Emperor felt that he could 
very well dispense with Chao-chun. So she was packed off to. the 
Khan’s Court. Only when it was too late did the emperor dis- 
cover that he had lost the most beautiful lady of them all. This 
is one of Po’s two poems, written when he was 16: 


Full in her face, the desert sand ; full in her hair, the wind. 

Her pencilled brows have lost their black, the rouge has melted 
from her cheeks. 

Grief and pain and bitter toil have left so deep a mark 

That now in the end she is very like what the painter made her in 
his picture. ; 


The only other poem in this early group to which Po gives an 
exact date is called ‘ Written when ill’ (789) : 


For a long time the business of getting a living 

Has kept me from learning the Art of Guarding Life. 
My years are few, but my diseases are many ; 

How can I hope to last till old age? 


‘ The Art of Guarding Life ’ means what we should call ‘ taking 
care of oneself’ or more grandly ‘ Hygiene.’ What exactly did Po 
mean by ‘ toiling at livelihood-things,’ which is what he literally 
says in the first line? He may of course be merely alluding 
to preparation for the provincial examinations. But the family 
was very badly off and we know that, after a generation of civil 
war, prices had risen threefold. It is not at all unlikely that at this 
period Po had to work as a copyist or minor clerk in some local 
office. 

Many of the pieces in the early group are poems of parting. 
One of these, unlike the rest, was not written when actually saying 
good-bye to a traveller, but was an exercise in verse, com- 
posed on the theme: ‘ The grass on the Old Plain; a poem of 
parting ’ : 
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Thick, thick the grass grows in the fields ; 

Every year it withers, and springs anew. - 

The prairie fires never burn it BP; 

The spring wind blows it into life again 

Its sweet smell carries to the old road ; 

Its green haze touches the crumbling wall. 

Now that we are seeing our noble friend on his way 
Its close verdure fills our parting thoughts. 


There are several poems about the deaths of friends and several 
about the sad Lenten season (‘ Cold Eating’) when all fires and 
lights were put out : 


At the highway side I passed my Lent, not a soul stirred ; 

The sadness of Spring was mine alone, there at the highway side. 

Riding now I trail my whip, too sad to speak, 

While wind blows from a hundred grasses the wild fragrance of the 
fields. 


The first allusion to Buddhism in Po’s Works is perhaps a poem 
about the Chinese peony, addressed to a monk called Chéng-i : 


To-day the scarlet peonies that grow in front of my steps 


Are many of them beginning to fade, yet others are only in bud. — 


When they first open one cannot grasp that their brightness is a 
phantom flare ; 

Only when they fall do we comprehend this beauty, frail as ours. 

For my own life the Gate into the Void is many lands away ; 

Let me with these last-left flowers in my hand come to you and 
have you for my guide. 


He wrote another poem addressed to a monk when staying, 
during the course of a journey, at the Ching-k‘ung Monastery at 
P*éng-ch‘éng (Hsu-chou) : 


To shut it off from contact with the world of men 

The temple’s gates open towards the hill. 

At the evening bell, the crying birds flock ; 

In the autumn rain, the sick priests are idle. 

The moon hides beyond the cloudy trees ; 

The firefly flits between the cloister eaves. 

What bliss to lodge in this paradise of flowers 

And be able for a while to calm my thoughts and looks ! 


The ‘sick priests’ were, I suppose, suffering from malaria, 
which was very prevalent at this period. 

A common theme in the early poems is his separation from 
brothers and cousins. His ‘ flesh and bones’ (his kindred) were 
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‘ scattered, East and West,’ were ‘ cast abroad upon the highways.’ 
The same theme pervades the poems of another poet much of 
whose work (though he was some forty-five’ years older than Po) 
dates from just this time. I mean Wei Ying-wu, who was Prefect 
of Soochow when Po arrived there in 785-6 ; ‘ I was too young and 
too poor to meet them socially,’ he writes many years later, speak- 
ing of the Prefects of Soochow and Hangchow, ‘ but I fully realised 
what distinguished people they were.’ Books had a limited“ 
circulation and it is quite likely that Po did not read Wei Ying-wu’s . 
poems till much later. But he must certainly have heard some 
of them recited. Wei Ying-wu’s ‘At Lent; to my younger 
brothers’ is very like Po Chu-i’s early poems : 


The lights are out. At this darkened festival 

I think of the absent, with sombre thoughts, alone ; 
And seeing the flowers spring in every field 

My heart is set on the road to Tu-ling. 

When shall we all go riding together again ? 

Mine, when I look, is a face already old. 


There are no happy poems in the early group, Once while 
drinking with an unknown friend called Ts‘ui Ts‘un-tu at the 
guest-house in T“ung-lu, in north-eastern Chekiang, he ‘ forgets 
his plight,’ but only for a brief space : 


Homeless both, we drift together amid the streams and lakes. 
A jar of wine made each for a while forget his sorrowful plight ; 
Long after dark we woke to find our sorrows still there : 

Rain dripping from the kola tree—autumn at a country inn! 


A poem by Po Chu-i which he marks as having been written 
when he was a refugee in Yueh-chou (the modern Shao-hsing, about 
40 miles south-east of Hangchow) speaks of his having already 
spent ten years in the coastal region, though in his ‘ dreams at 
night’ he was ‘ back again in Ch‘in’ (the old name for Shensi). 
The ‘ ten’ can only be a round number ; for in 793 he was at 
Fu-li, some 400 miles to the north-west, apparently staying with 
cousins. The splitting up of large patriarchal families which had 
resulted from years of civil war had at least the advantage of 
giving to travellers a pied-d-terre in many different parts of China. 

In 794 Po’s father Po Chi-kéng died at Hsiang-yang in northern 
Hupeh, some 200 miles south-west of Fu-li. To die as an assistant- 
governor at the age of 65 was to be a failure; but Po Chi-kéng 
had once had his moment of glory. When rebels, twenty thousand 
strong, advanced from Shantung and attacked Hsu-chou in 781 
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he raised a volunteer army of 2,000 local officials and peasants, 
and held off the enemy for 42 days, till Government troops arrived. 
The fact that the modern province of Kiangsu juts out oddly into 
southern Shantung is possibly due to this episode ; for the Hsu- 
chou district remained permanently separated from the rebellious 
Tung-p‘ing commandery, with its centre in western Shantung. 
We do not know whether Po Chu-i was at Hsiang-yang when 
his father died. There is no mention of this place in the early 
poems, nor of Ch‘u-chou in Western Chekiang, where his father 
worked before he was appointed to Hsiang-yang. We know 
indeed nothing of Po Chu-i’s relations with his father, of whom 
he must in any case have seen very little. We do, however, know 
from the Ch‘ueh Shih of Kao Yen-hsiu, a book written about thirty 
years after Po Chu-i’s death, that when Po’s father died his mother 
was left in extremely bad circumstances : ‘Po Chu-i and his younger 
brother had nowhere to live and had constantly to go seeking for 
rice and begging for clothing in various neighbouring towns.’ 
This sounds as though they begged from strangers, which is not, 
I think, what really happened. The two brothers (the younger, 
Po Hsing-chien, was born about 774) continued no doubt to be 
buffeted about from one set of relations to another. Where Po 
Chu-i spent the period of mourning (which lasted just over two 
years) we do not know. We lose sight of him altogether till the 
spring of 799, when we find him staying with his elder brother 
at Fu-liang in the north-east of Kiangsi. Before the end of the 
third month he set out for the eastern capital, Lo-yang. On the 
way and apparently when he had almost reached Lo-yang he 
wrote a fu (‘ description ’) called Sorrows of a Distant Fourney. It is 
in stilted, conventional language, and has very little merit as 
poetry, but it supplies a good deal of information about his life 
at this period. We learn that his mother, now mentioned for 
the first time, was lying ill at Lo-yang and one of the objects of 
Po’s journey was to bring money to her, so that she could be better 
looked after. The elder brother, Po Yu-wén, had furnished this 
sum by drawing on his own ‘ meagre salary.’ Po Hsing-chien, 
the younger brother, was with his mother at Lo-yang and was 
doing his best, but ‘it is not as though I were by her side.’ He 
feels certain that she has been worrying about him ever since he 
‘went on service.’ From these last words it seems clear that at 
this period too Po Chu-i was in minor employment of some kind. 
There is a poem called The Swallows, which seems to be an 
allegory in which he justifies his departure from home. He asks 
the parent-swallows not to resent it if their young ones leave the 
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nest, but to remember that there was once a time when the old 
birds too did the same thing. Po was one of four children and 
the mention of four young swallows makes it practically certain 
that the poem applies to him and his brothers. For the parallel 
to have been complete it would, however, have had to be written 
before his father’s death. 

On his way from Fu-liang to Lo-yang he seems to have made 
a detour to Hsuan-chou in central Anhui, where he went in for 
the provincial examination in the autumn of 799. His connection 
with Hsuan-chou was perhaps the fact that his father’s cousin 


‘ Po Chi-k‘ang held a post at Li-shui, nearby. In this examination 


he had to write a fu on ‘ Hitting the Target square in the middle,’ 
and a short poem on ‘ Distant Peaks seen at the Window.’ Both 
of these are preserved. An examination-fu was a curious affair. 
Along with the subject of the composition a sentence was given out, 
and each word of the sentence had to be brought in as a rhyme- 
word. In the present case the sentence was: ‘ The various lords 
set up the admonitions; the many knights understood their 
instructions,’ which in the original is said in eight words and is 
no doubt a quotation. Po’s fu consists only of eleven printed 
lines ; but he manages to drag in all the eight words as rhyme-words, 

The subject upon which Po had to write a short poem was 
extremely appropriate to the occasion. ‘A row of distant peaks 
at the window’ is a line from a poem by Hsieh Tiao (a.p. 464-499), 
who was Governor of Hsuan-chou ¢. A.D. 490 and wrote many 
poems both about the views seen from his official residence and 
about his wanderings on the Ching-t‘ing Mountain, which lies 
to the north of the city. Po would of course have been ploughed 
if he had not recognised the allusion. But it was not difficult for 
him to do so, for the poem is included in the Wén Hsuan (Ch. XXVI), 
a sixth-century anthology that was the main stand-by of examin- 
ation candidates. Po’s poem ends with the lines : 


Their grey is tenderest just after the sky has cleared ; 
Their form is clearest when they catch the evening sun. 
Here, from the Governor’s parlour at Hsuan-chou 

One may still look out on the scene that he saw of old. 


He satisfied the examiners and was consequently entitled to 
compete in the Metropolitan Examinations at Ch‘ang-an in the 
following spring. Candidates sent up by provincial governors 
ranked officially as ‘ tribute,” and were on the same footing as 
the lychees, oranges, ivories and so on that were sent to the Capital 
as provincial tribute. The merchandise was indeed displayed to 
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the Emperor at New Year before he inspected the human ‘ tribute,’ 
at any rate during the earlier part of the T‘ang dynasty. There 
is one poem in the early group which is marked as having been 
written at Lo-yang and must date from the time when he was 
just about to start for the capital. It is called, ‘ Shown to Min-ch‘ao 
on a winter night’: 


The fire in the stove is almost out, the lamp is burning low. 
Face to face, through the long night, grief piled on grief! 
If somewhere else, in other days, we chance to meet again, 
Let us not forget what we felt to-night, sitting beneath the lamp. 


The formation of Min-ch‘ao’s name suggests that he may have 
been a member of the Yang family, into which Po was ultimately 
to marry. 

He tells us in a later poem that ‘he set out alone, in tattered 
furs, on a lean horse,’ and arrived in Ch‘ang-an when the curfew 
was sounding : 


Dong, dong went the sound of the drums ; through darkness and 
dust 
At evening I came to Ch‘ang-an, with no one to take me in. 


In the last days of 799 (when it was ‘ almost spring’) he wrote 
a poem about the newly erected tomb of General Ma Sui. Ma 
had played a leading part in suppressing the revolts of 781-785. 
When he died in the autumn of. 797 the eunuchs cajoled his son 
into handing over the family house and grounds at Ch‘ang-an to 
the Emperor. They eventually became the Féng-i Gardens, so 
often used by ninth-century poets as a symbol of the transitoriness 
of worldly possessions and glory. ‘ His body,’ says Po (I will not 
attempt to put the poem into verse), ‘ lies in the new tomb, out 
on the plain. Who are these people that are occupying his old 
home in Ch‘ang-an? His music-room and guest-hall will never 
see him again ; but the prairie-grass and mountain flowers once 
more are verging on spring. All his retainers can do is to offer 
their mead of grateful tears; standing in the wind amid the 
white poplars they soak their handkerchiefs.’ It is not very good 
poetry, even in the original, but it is of interest as being Po Chu-i’s 
first political poem (it is definitely an attack on those who have 
taken away Ma’s home from its proper owners) and his first assault 
upon the eunuchs. 

It was not considered in those days that a candidate had much 
chance of success unless some influential person brought his name 
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before the examiners. On the first day of 800 Po sent the following 
letter to Ch‘en Ching, an elderly statesman chiefly known as the 
final authority upon the proper disposition of Imperial tombs : 


On this New Year’s day Po Chu-i, a candidate sent up by his 
home-town for examination, respectfully sends his page-boy with 
a letter to your Excellency the Supervising Censor. I know that 
your Excellency’s doors are thronged not only by would-be visitors, 
but also by the bearers of innumerable letters. But the purpose 
of those who thus obtrude themselves upon you, numerous though 
they are, is I believe in every case the same. Their one and only 
aim is to obtain your Excellency’s commendation and patronage. 
My object is a very different one. The reason that I do not 
attempt to see you in person and instead am sending you this 
letter is that I merely wish to furnish you with evidence upon 
which you may decide for me a point about which I am in 
doubt. 

The ambition of a candidate who has decided to take the Literary 
Examination, whatever his merits, is naturally to pass successfully 
and make a name for himself. In this respect I cannot claim to 
be any exception and for that very reason I have devoted myself 
unreservedly to the most painstaking study of literature for ten 
years, and was at last sent up by my home-town for examination. 

Among those in like case there are some who have obtained 
their degree at the first attempt, and their example stirs my ambition 
and encourages me to push on. But I see that there are others 
who fail even at a tenth attempt; and this makes me wonder 
whether I can stay the course and had not better give up. . . 
Your Excellency! Everywhere under Heaven literature owes 
much to you, and in our own day there is no finer critic. That 
is why, without regard for my humble position and origin, I make 
bold to open my heart to you. I am a man of undistinguished 
birth. At Court I have no powerful connections to help me on ; 
at home I have no influential friends to commend me. Why then 
have I come to the Capital? In the hope that my powers as a 
writer will serve me. I am dependent therefore on fair treatment 
by my examiner. Fortunately Kao Ying, of the Board of Rites, 
is to be the examiner, and there is no juster man than he. But is 
my talent for literature of a kind to justify me in taking this examin- 
ation? I have not the least idea, and it is this question that I 
want your Excellency to decide. Can your Excellency refuse ? 

I am sending you herewith twenty pieces of miscellaneous prose 
and a hundred poems. I entreat you to recognise the sincerity of 
my request. The matter is trivial and I am myself of no account. 
Do not for that reason ignore it, but in a moment of leisure from 
public business cast a critical eye on these writings. If they suey 
me in going forward, I beg for one word to that effect ; in whi 
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case I shall make every effort to polish my dull wits, whip up my 
nag and forge ahead. If on the other hand you tell me not to 
stand, then I will give up my plans, retrace my steps and content 
myself with a life of obscurity. 

For days past this conflict has been warring in my breast. I 
beg for a single word to resolve it. I shall hope for an answer 
within ten days. IfI hear that you have deigned to glance at my 
shabby productions, I shall be as one ‘robbed of breath and 
ravished of his soul.’ But I must be brief. Chu-i respectfully 
twice prostrates himself. 


This letter makes a painful impression. Despite Po’s protesta- 
tions to the contrary, it is difficult to believe that it was not written 
partly in order to obtain patronage. The tone of the letter, too, 
strikes us as unpleasantly fawning and servile. But we must maké 
allowance, I think, for the conventions of the time. These were 
the terms in which a young and unknown man was expected to 
address an important personage and a letter less abject and less 
toadying would have been regarded as ill-mannered. What reply, 
if any, he received from the Supervising Censor we do not know, 
but it is unlikely that it was a very encouraging one, to judge by 
the last poem written before the examination began, presumably 
on Po’s twenty-eighth birthday : 


The awninged coaches, the singing and the flutes fill the city with 
their din ; 

One there is, in the midst of them all who ‘stands facing the 
corner.’ 

Sad at midnight when he draws the blind and moonbeams fill the 


room, 
Weeping at dusk when the green hills make him think of home. 
The spring wind blows the fields, new buds break ; 
The light yellow of the willow-branches is wet with a sprinkling of 
rain. 
My youth is gone, I am almost forty and know that I have missed 
My last chance in this life to be young and happy in the 
spring. 


To ‘stand facing the corner’ means to be, as we should say, 
‘left out in the cold.’ Under what circumstances Po was living 
at Ch‘ang-an and where he had contrived to find a lodging we do 
not know. 

Some weeks later, he wrote an ode (sung) on the Chung-ho 
festival (the first day of the second month) which had been kept 
as a public holiday since 794, having been substituted for the 
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holiday on the third of the third month, which had the incon- 
venience of often coinciding with the Cold Eating day : 


Glorious our T‘ang, majestic our Emperor, 
Ninth in succession to illumine the world with his splendour— 


and many lines more of conventionally patriotic encomium. 

Of the various examinations which existed in theory at that 
time, two only were currently taken, the Classical (ming-ching) 
and the Literary (chin-shih). The former included tests in five 
Classics ; the latter demanded knowledge of only one Classic, but 
included the composition of fu and ordinary poems. In both 
examinations essays were written on general moral principles and 
on current administrative problems. The number of candidates 
who went in for the Classical examination was very small. Only 
the officially recognised interpretations of the Classics were accepted, 
so that this examination was largely a test of memory. The 
literary examination on the other hand was regarded as a test 
of talent and originality, and those who passed it successfully 
looked down upon Classics men as mere drudges. Both Po’s father 
and his grandfather had taken the Classical examination, but it 
opened up very limited prospects of advancement, and Po Chu-i 
himself naturally chose the literary examination, which gave 
scope to his talent for writing verse. The theme of his fu on this 
occasion was Analects xvii. 2, ‘ By nature near together ; by practice, 
far apart.’ The motto which gave the rhymes was of only six 
characters; but the rhyme-words had to be in the order in 
which they occurred in the motto; whereas at Hsuan-chou they 
could be in any order. The length was to be 350 words or 
more. 

The theme for his poem consisted of five words, which translated 
literally mean ‘ Jade water record square flow.’ It is the first line 
of a poem by Yen Yen-chih (a.p. 384-456) and means in its context, 
‘ Jade-bearing waters may be recognised by their rectilinear 
ripples.’ There were however numerous ways in which candidates 
who did not know the poem from which this line came might 
easily have misunderstood the sentence. For example, Jade Water 
is the name of a river in Shantung ; it might well have also been 
the nom de plume of someone who lived near this river. Again fang, 
‘square’ also means ‘local’ and a perfectly possible translation 
of the line would be, ‘ Mr. Jade-Water makes a record of local 
water-courses.’ However, like the line given out at the provincial 
examinations, this too comes from a poem that is included in 
the Wén Hsuan anthology (XXVI. 1) which Po no doubt knew 
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practically by heart. His poem, in the main untranslatable, 
contains some pretty couplets, such as : 


The shallow pools seem as though stirred by a breeze ; 
A semblance of moonlight falls on the limpid stream. 


Five essays had to be written. The first four deal with questions 
of general principle. Although thorough knowledge of only one 
Classic was expected in this examination, the subjects for these 
four essays were given out in so allusive a way that no candidate 
without considerable knowledge of not only the Book of Changes, 
the Book of History, the Confucian Analects and so on, but also of 
the Taoist Classics, could even have known what to write about. 

The questions are framed from the point of view of old-fashioned 
Han Confucianism (roughly first centuries B.c. and A.D.) which 
accepted Lao Tzu as the master of Confucius and attempted a 
synthesis between the metaphysical system of Lao Tzu and the 
ethical system of Confucius. Candidates were expected to know 
how to smooth out the contradictions between these two doctrines. 
Thus Po was asked how it was that Lao Tzu said, ‘ Get rid of 
learning and you will be happy,’ whereas Confucius said that 
‘ without learning ’ one was bound to ‘ come to a fall.’ His answer 
takes the expected line : Lao Tzu’s words are intended as.a warn- 
ing to pedants; those of Confucius as a warning to people who 
‘ignore the teachings of the Sages.’ 

The Taoist view of Nature was a mechanistic one, especially 
as put forward by Wang Ch‘ung (first century A.D.) in his encyclo- 
pedic work, the Lun Héng. ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ says the examiner, 
‘ have their fixed way, the sun and moon have their fixed measure, 
water and fire, plants and trees have their fixed nature.” How 
comes it then that Tsou Yen (fourth century B.c.) made a cold 
valley warm by playing on his flute, that when the duke of Lu-yang 
(Huai-nan Tzu V1) waved his spear the evening sun turned back 
in its course, that the man in Chuang Tzu’s story could tread 
the rapids of Lu-liang as though he were walking on dry land ? 
Po in his answer, with all popular tradition on his side, entirely 
rejects the mechanistic view. Heaven and Earth, he says, have 
no ‘ fixed heart’; they too are subject to ‘the heart of man,’ 
who is ‘ of all creatures most magical.’ 

Another question concerned the lines in the Book of Songs : 


Very clear-sighted was he and wise ; 
He assured his own safety. 
How is this to be reconciled with the statement of Analects xv. 8 
that one should not ‘ seek life at the expense of goodness’? Our 
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answer would be that the two passages cannot be reconciled. 
Chung Shan Fu, the subject of the Song in question, in the ninth 
century B.c., was according to the standards of the time a good 
man because he made the proper sacrifices to his ancestors, who 
in their turn rewarded him by their protection. The conception 
of general principles for which one should be prepared to die 
was of much later date. Po’s answer could not, of course, take 
this form. The line he takes is that Chung Shan Fu lived under 
a virtuous ruler and had no need to die for his principles ; more- 
over, in any case, to sacrifice one’s principles in order to remain 
alive is, in effect, to be dead, and to die for one’s principles is to 
gain imperishable glory and, in effect, to ‘ be alive,’ which seems 
to us a very unsatisfactory answer. 

Another question (actually the first of the five) has a closer 
connection with concrete affairs. A passage in the Chou Li seems 
to ignore the existence of trade and commerce, whereas the passage 
in Analects xx. 2 about ‘ letting the people take advantage of what 
is profitable’ was interpreted as approving of commerce, and 
the Book of Changes says that the culture-hero Shén-nung instituted 
daily markets for the exchange of products. The candidates were 
asked to reconcile the apparent contradiction between the Chou Li 
on one hand and the Changes and Analects on the other. Po’s 
answer is that stock-breeding, agriculture, the rearing of silkworms 
and the spinning of hemp are universal occupations ; trade con- 
sists in exchanging products confined to one locality. That is 
why the Chou Li finds it sufficient, in a warning against idleness, to 
name merely the standard occupations. Po Chu-i might well have 
complained that the question was a rather senseless one. At the 
beginning of the Chou Li traders are duly enumerated as the sixth 
among the nine classes of society, and the Analects passage refers 
to ‘ profit ’ or ‘ advantage ’ in general, and not specifically to trade. 
There was therefore no clear-cut conflict of texts, nor was there any 
current controversy about the part that trade should play in 
national life ; the governing classes, who used their position to secure 
various trade monopolies for themselves (for example, the sale of 
wine) were united in their hostility to the merchant-class and in 
the view that private trading ought to be discouraged and repressed. 

The final question definitely concerned current affairs. In 
736 a system called Harmonising (or as we should say, ‘ stabilising ’) 
Purchase was introduced. The government bought grain at above 
the market rate in years of good harvest, when the peasants were 
suffering owing to the low price of grain and sold it below the 
market rate in bad years. The examiner asked whether the 
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candidates would be in favour of reviving this practice. Po, who 
at that time had no administrative experience, shows himself 
thoroughly in favour of such a measure. Years afterwards he 
realised, as we shall see, that if sale to the government was obligatory 
and if the government paid in media of ambiguous value (such as 
rolls of stuff which, although of the specified length, might be in such 
bad condition as to be worthless) Harmonising Purchase easily 
degenerated into a camouflaged form of unauthorised taxation. 

The first four questions throw an interesting light on the in- 
tellectual life of the period. A number of books, ranging in date 
over a whole millennium and reflecting many different stages of 
social development, were accepted on the same footing as reposi- 
tories of complete wisdom. These texts, when confronted, naturally 
showed embarrassing contradictions. More and more the need was 
felt for a unified system of thought. One solution was to find within 
Confucianism itself, long obscured and overlaid by compromises 
and heresies, an underlying ‘ orthodox tradition.’ But the case was 
rendered more complicated by the fact that Buddhism had now so 
strong a hold over all classes of society that any system of belief that 
did not incorporate the fundamental ideas of Buddhist metaphysics 
had no chance of general acceptance in China, and one party of 
reformers was already attempting to make the synthesis between 
Confucianism and Buddhist philosophy which culminated later in 
what we know as Neo-Confucianism. Po Chu-i had some contact 
with these movements ; but he remained always on their fringe, and 
tended more and more towards a complete acceptance of Buddhism. 

Owing to his father’s death and the difficult circumstances in 
which the family was left, Po went in for his examination some 
eight years later than was usual. In this he was lucky, for hitherto 
the results had for many years past been determined largely by 
favouritism and lobbying. But in 800 the chief examiner, as we 
have seen, was Kao Ying (A.D. 740-811), a man of high courage 
and scrupulous honesty, who was determined to put a stop to the 
‘ visits to high places’ and the various forms of self-advertisement 
practised by the candidates, including the circulation of literary 
composition beforehand (in which respect Po had himself not been 
quite innocent). In 800 for the first time for many years a poor 
and friendless candidate had a reasonable chance of success. 

The diffidence and depression in which he had lived for so long 
were not readily shaken off. For some days after his name appeared 
on the list of successful candidates, Po was obsessed by the thought 
that his own ‘ mean and humble origin’ would make it impossible 
for him to ‘ confirm the wisdom of my lord Kao’s choice,’ On the 
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tenth day after the results came out he wrote a ‘ self-admonition,’ 
in which he says: 


I swear that till my dying day I will continue to repay what my 
lord has done for me, and repay him in this sense: that I will 
strive to do only what he would wish, that I will further his 
plans. ... I must make all my actions conform to a strict 
standard and all my writings must inculcate the highest principles. 
I must make a practice of studying at set times and never be idle 
or put study aside. As to advancement in the world, I must let 
it come at its own pace and not go out of my way to force myself 
on.... Ihave obtained a First Class in the examination and 
have in so doing made a name for myself; but that is no reason 
to be puffed up or self-satisfied. 

There was at this period a strong bond between successful candi- 
dates and their examiner. They became, so to speak, his political 
retainers and were expected to put at his service any public influ- 
ence that they obtained in later life. They constituted in fact 
a political investment. There is a story that when Po’s friend 
Ts‘ui Ch‘un (772-832) was asked by his wife why he did not, 
like other successful people, invest in a landed property, he replied, 
‘I have just made a far better investment,’ alluding to the batch 
of young men he had recently passed in the literary examinations. 
Needless to say, the bond that held together the examination-mates 
thenfselves was equally strong, and tended to form the basis of 
political factions and intrigues. 

A few weeks later Po Chu-i set out for Lo-yang. The poem 
‘Parting from my fellow-candidates .. .’ closes with a sudden 
flash of exultation the unbroken gloom of his early career. We 
must, of course, take the word ‘ parents’ in a wide sense ; for his 
father, as you will remember, had died in 794 : 

For ten years I never left my books ; 

I went up . . . and won unmerited praise. 
My high place I do not much prize ; 

The joy of my parents will first make me proud. 
Fellow students, six or seven men, 

See me off as I leave the City gate. 

My covered coach is ready to drive away ; 
Flutes and strings blend their parting tune. 
Hopes achieved dull the pains of parting, 
Fumes of wine shorten the long road . 

Shod with wings is the horse of him who rides 
On a Spring day the road that leads to home. 


(Mr, Arthur Waley has ne a biography of Po Chu-i, of which this 
the opening section.) 
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‘Aunt Jane’ 


In earlier issues of the CoRNHILL we published documents that 
seemed to throw an important new light on the career and character 
of John Ruskin. The fragment printed below strikes us as illumin- 
ating and entertaining for very different reasons: with uninten- 
tionally comic emphasis, it reminds us that great artists are often 
objects of considerable embarrassment to members of their own 
family. The letter of which it forms a part was written during the 
Victorian heyday to a younger sister by Lady Knatchbull, reputed 
to have been Jane Austen’s favourite niece, the daughter of her 
second brother, Edward. Students of the ,novelist’s biography 
will not have forgotten that Edward assumed the surname of 
Knight, on being adopted by a wealthy cousin, Mr. Knight of 
Godmersham Park in Kent and Chawton House in Hampshire. 
Lady Knatchbull, whose son took the additional surname of 
Hugessen and was created first Baron Brabourne, would appear 
to have regarded her connection with ‘ Aunt Jane’ as a serious 
social liability. 

For permission to publish the following extract (undated apart 
from ‘ August 23rd’ and an indecipherable place-name) we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Lord Brabourne and Mr. Edward Rice, 
owners respectively of the copyright and manuscript. 


Yes my love it is very true that Aunt Jane from various cir- 
cumstances was not so refined as she ought to have been from her 
talent, & if she had lived 50 years later she would have been in 
many respects more suitable to our more refined tastes. They were 
not rich & the people around with whom they chiefly mixed, were 
not at all high bred, or in short anything more than mediocre & 
they of course tho’ superior in mental powers & cultivation were on the 
same level as far as refinement goes—but I think in later life their 
intercourse with Mrs Knight (who was very fond of & kind to 
them) improved them both & Aunt Jane was too clever not to 
put aside all possible signs of ‘ common-ness ’ (if such an expression 
is allowable) & teach herself to be more refined, at least in inter- 
course with people in general. Both the Aunts (Cassandra @ 
Jane) were brought up in the most complete ignorance of the 
World & its ways (I mean as to fashion &c) & if it had not been 
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for Papa’s marriage which brought them into Kent, & the kindness 
of Mrs Knight, who used often to have one or the other of the 
sisters staying with her, they would have been, tho’ not less clever 
and agreeable in themselves, very much below par as to good 
Society and its ways. If you hate all this I beg yr. pardon, but I 
felt it at my pen’s end & it chose to come along & speak the truth. 
It is now nearly dressing time .. . 
. . . I am ever beloved Sister yours most affec. one 
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Jules Laforgue 


Observations on the Theory and Practice of Free Verse 
; BY MARTIN TURNELL 


C’est proprement ici un petit opéra impromptu, et vous n’allez entendre 
chanter que de la prose po ane ou des maniéres de vers libres, tels que la 
passion et la nécessité peuvent faire trouver 4 deux personnes qui disent les choses 
d’eux-mémes, et parlent sur-le-champ. 

Le Malade imaginaire, II, v. 


The origins of free verse have been the source of a good deal of 
speculation in France, most of it of a somewhat fruitless nature. 
It is difficult not to feel that instead of examining its peculiar 
characteristics and the situation which produced it, too much labour 
has been expended on trying to decide who were the first poets 
to write in free verse and on establishing parallels between con- 
temporary free verse and the ‘free verse’ of earlier periods. 
Gourmont’s chapter in l’Esthétique de la langue frangaise contairis some 
suggestive remarks, but on the whole it is disappointing and in one 
particular extremely misleading. When he writes : 

Le vrai vers libre est congu comme tel, c’est-a-dire comme 
fragment musical dessiné sur le modéle de son idée émotive, et non 
plus déterminé par la loi fixe du nombre. 


—he clearly appreciates that the free verse of a poet like Laforgue 
is a new verse-form, but when he goes on to discuss un vers libre 
latin in the ninth century, he blurs his own distinction. He is 
not the only critic who has done so. 


The vers libre of Jules Laforgue, who, if not quite the greatest 
French poet after Baudelaire, was certainly the most important 
technical innovator, [writes Mr. T. S. Eliot] is free verse in much 
the way that the later verse of Shakespeare, Webster, Tourneur, is 
free verse : that is to say, it stretches, contracts and distorts the 
traditional French measure as later Elizabethan and Jacobean 
poetry stretches, contracts and distorts the blank verse measure.?* 


It is interesting to learn, as we do, that Mr. Eliot’s versification 


1 Paris, 1899, p. 229. 
2 Introduction to Ezra Pound’s Selected Poems, 2nd ed., 1933, p. Viii. 
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was based on a study of Laforgue and the Elizabethans ; but the 
connection is a personal one, and to suggest that there is an 
objective relation between Laforgue and the English dramatists 
strikes me as confusing. When Mr. Eliot remarks that Laforgue 
‘stretches, contracts and distorts the traditional French measure,’ 
he not only minimises his technical brilliance unnecessarily ; he 
gives the impression that technical innovations are far more 
mechanical than they really are. The English dramatists chose 
blank verse because it was the most suitable medium for the stage. 
The ‘free verse’ of Webster and Tourneur was due partly to the 
internal disintegration of traditional measures and partly to an 
attempt to come still closer to ordinary speech ; but it cannot be 
claimed that it was a new verse-form in the sense that Laforgue’s 
free verse certainly was. 

M. Edouard Dujardin, Laforgue’s first editor and the reputed 
inventor of the inner monologue, is a more satisfactory guide. In 
an article published in the Mercure de France, he argues that free 
verse was not the invention of a single poet, but the product of a 
collective movement.!_ This seems to me to be the real point. A 
vital art-form must be the spontaneous outcome of the conditions 
in which the artist is living. Free verse appeared when it did 
because it was the only medium which was capable of expressing 
the modern poet’s vision. It was essentially a nineteenth-century 
phenomenon and had nothing to do with the versification of any 
other period. Its real affinities, as we shall see, aze with similar 
movements in the other arts—with impressionism in painting, the 
silent monologue in the novel and with the cinema. 

Any discussion of free verse must therefore start from the assump- 
tion that the appearance of a fresh verse-form is due not merely to 
changes in the poet’s angle of vision, but to changes in our con- 
ception of man and his world. Free verse was not the result of the 
disintegration of the alexandrine any more than impressionism was 
the result of a breakdown in European draughtsmanship. The. 
accent should fall not on its negative but its positive qualities, not 
on being free from traditional discipline, but on being free for a 
specific purpose ; and we shall find that the key lies in Gourmont’s 
idée émotive. 


The alexandrine in France and the heroic couplet in England 
were brought to perfection in a stable, or an apparently stable, 
order. They reflect the shape-of the society which produced them 
and the thud of the end-rhymes echoes the robust moral certitudes 

1 March 15th, 
VOL. 163—NO. 973 : F 
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on which it was founded. The prevalence of the word Joi in the 
work of the French dramatists of the seventeenth century was not 
fortuitous. It was the expression of an age which possessed a very 
clear conception of man’s nature and destiny and in which every- 
thing—the universe, society, the individual man or woman, the 
particular emotions which they experienced —was governed by 
its proper ‘law.’ There was complete harmony between the loi 
governing the world described by the dramatists and what Gourmont 
calls la loi fixe du nombre. 

It is a commonplace of criticism that the great drama of the 
seventeenth century in France was the conflict between ‘ reason’ 
and ‘ passion,’ was the attempt to impose order on the chaos of 
man’s unruly desires. The ‘ Gothic’ past was criticised precisely 
because it was supposed to have had no conception of ‘ law.’ 


Durant les premiers ans du Parnasse Frangais, 
Le caprice tout seul faisait toutes les lois, 


declared Boileau, and in the same poem he goes on 'to compare the 
anarchy of the past with the order of the present where 


La Raison, pour marcher, n’a souvent qu’une voie. 


It was because they were very firmly convinced of this that the 
French writers of the seventeenth century confined themselves to a 
number of clearly defined literary forms—the alexandrine, the 
maxim, the character—to those forms which appeared most suitable 
for imposing a uniform pattern on human experience. Now the full 
implications of the conflict between ‘ reason’ and ‘ passion’ are 
not always understood. The aim of the century was not simply to 
dominate passion ; it was to prevent human passions from splitting 
up and forming new and subversive combinations which would 
alter the existing conception of man’s nature. When Corneille 
writes 


Mais ce méme devoir qui le vainquit dans Rome, 
Et qui me range ici dessous les Jois d’un homme,’ 
Repousse encor si bien l’effort de tant d’appas, 
Qu’il déchire mon 4me et ne l’ébranle pas. 


—we see very clearly what is happening. There is an immense 
effort to preserve the dois on which civilisation rests. One’s whole 
1 When one of Racine’s characters falls in love, he is described as submitting 
himself to his mistress’ ‘laws’ : 
Hermione elle-méme a vu plus de cent fois 


Cet amant irrité revenir sous ses lois. : 
» I, i.) 
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being may be ‘torn’ by the conflict, but it nevertheless remains 
intact ; it is not ébranlé. It is in this sense that the internal and the 
external ‘ laws ’—the law governing the emotional content and the 
loi fixe du nombre—seem to me to reinforce one another. 

Turn from Corneille to Racine and you are at once aware of a 
change. When Racine writes : 


Moi, régner! Moi, ranger un Etat sous ma (oi, 
Quand ma faible raison ne régne plus sur moi... 


—there is already a contrast—a contrast and not a conflict— 
between the verse-form and its content. Racine is no longer 
satisfied with the ordered presentation of emotion inside the frame- 
work of a stable world ; his world is threatened from within ; his 
characters are continually trying to evade the ‘ laws’ which govern 
or are supposed to govern it.1_ In these lines emotion has already 
escaped from ‘law’ and from the accepted pattern. We are 
watching a process of interior disintegration, but we are still looking 
at it through the formal framework. 

Baudelaire is often described as Racine’s ‘ heir,’ but his work 
is not really a ‘ return’ to tradjtional French versification in the 
sense suggested by Gourmont. ‘ J’aime le souvenir de ces époques 
nues ’ is not among his supreme achievements. Internal evidence, 
particularly the mechanical transitions, suggests that it is one of his 
earliest pieces ; but it throws considerable light on his relations 
with his master. When he writes : 


O monstruosités pleurant leur vétement ! 

O ridicules troncs! torses dignes des masques ! 

O pauvres corps tordus, maigres, ventrus ou flasques, 

Que le dieu de l’Utile, implacable et serein, 

Enfants, emmaillota dans ses langes d’airain ! 
—there is an intentional contrast between the past and the present, 
between the regularity of the verse-form and the dissolution of 
emotion. The alexandrines evoke a stable order which is used as a 
standard to measure the degradation of the present. This use of 
traditional measures is, perhaps, Baudelaire’s principal claim to 
technical originality. Now the impression made by his alexandrines 
is entirely different from Racine’s, and this impression is a curious 
one. We are watching a process of dissolution, but we are no 
longer watching it through the traditional framework ; the cadre has 
been pushed to one side and is simply the symbol of a vanished order. 
Yet, at the same time, we have the impression that the old order 
has been usurped by a new, tyrannical order—the order of the 
2Cf, Mais Pamour ne suit point ces lois imaginaires (Bajazet, I, i). 
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dieu de  Utile who is remorselessly crushing miserable humanity in 
his anges d’airain. ‘This makes the impression an ambivalent one ; 
the picture is at once inside and outside the frame. 


JULES LAFORGUE 


I have suggested that there is a connection between free verse, 
impressionism in painting, the inner monologue and the cinema. 
This is not the place to discuss the relations between the different 
arts in detail. The point I wish to stress is that, without being 
fully conscious of it, the practitioners of the different arts were 
animated by a common purpose, were trying to express a common 
vision. We can only appreciate the importance of their innova- 
tions when we have succeeded in accounting for the particular 
changes which had taken place in the European sensibility since he 
seventeenth century. 

The principal contribution of the poets of the Romantic Move- 
ment was the realisation that the classical order was no longer a 
vital order, but had degenerated into dogmatism. They were 
aware that human nature could not be enclosed in a few neat 
formulas, that there was a vast hinterland of feeling which the artist 
must translate into poetry. The Movement failed because the 
poets did not possess the insight necessary to disentangle the new 
feelings or a verse-form which would have been adequate to com- 
municate the new vision. It did, however, provide a salutary 
shock which released the imprisoned feelings that only awaited the 
fresh approach of Baudelaire and his school. 

Free verse and impressionism were both movements of liberation, 
were attempts by the artist to escape from a dead order and to 
adapt himself to the new vision. It was Laforgue’s achievement to 
have realised that the grand manner, which Baudelaire had used 
so effectively, was not a suitable medium for his particular experience 
which could not be fitted into the cadre of the alexandrine. He saw 
that traditional measures were incapable of expressing the subtleties 
of the modern sensibility and in particular the movement of the 
contemporary mind; and the impressionist realised that the 
classical painter’s vision had become stereotyped and distorted the 
artist’s experience. It seems to follow that there is a connection 
between the disuse of the alexandrine and the disuse of the classical 
line of David and Ingres. Baudelaire, as usual, puts his finger 
on the point when he remarks in his ‘ Projets de Préface’ to the 
Fleurs du mal that 


La phrase poétique peut imiter . . . la ligne horizontale, la 
ligne droite ascendante, la ligne droite descendante. 
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What is striking about Laforgue’s own poetry is the disappearance 
of line, of the sculptural element that we find in Vigny, in Leconte 
de Lisle and in Baudelaire’s /a Beauté. As a final comment there is 
Baudelaire’s criticism of Ingres : 

Le grand défaut de M. Ingres est de vouloir imposer 4 chaque 
type qui pose sous son ceil un perfectionnement plus ou moins 
despotique emprunté au répertoire des idées classiques. 


It disposes not only of Ingres, but of the Parnassian School of 
poetry. 

It is necessary to carry the analysis a stage further, to go behind 
art and look at the changes which were taking place in the mind of 
Europe. Classical theories of art are based ultimately on the. 
classical metaphysic, on the assumption that reality is independent 
of the perceiving mind and that the artist’s function is to represent 


it. The foundations of modern art were laid in the period when the 


classical metaphysic was challenged by the rise of the idealist 
systems, by the change from a philosophy of being to a philosophy of 
knowing. It has been argued that Descartes was one of the creators 
of the mechanised: modern universe and of a ‘ climate of opinion’ 
which was fundamentally hostile to poetry.1_ This is true, but it is 
only part of the truth. His Cogito, ergo sum is a turning point ;- it 
marks the retreat of the thinker and the artist into the world within. 
It no longer matters what a thing is ; what matters is my experience 
of it. The idealists’ assertion that the real is not independent of 
mind, but a synthesis.of the perceiving subject and the thing 
perceived meant that the artist was no longer concerned with 
things, but with their impact on his sensibility. Instead of the 
mind conforming to the real, the real is made to conform to the 
mind which imposes its own pattern on the whole of experience. 

In spite of his rationalism, the spectacle of Descartes in solitary 
meditation in front of his warm stove in Holland sometimes recalls 
the poet in the solitude of his Ivory Tower. For Descartes’ 
determination ‘ de ne chercher plus d’autre science que celle qui 
se pourrait trouver en moi-méme’ paves the way for the absolute 
subjectivism of later thinkers and leads logically to the attitude of 
the modern painter which Laforgue himself has described in his 
admirable essay on Impressionism : 


. méme en ne restant que quinze minutes devant un paysage, 
Voeuvre ne sera jamais l’équivalent de la réalité fugitive, mais le 
compte-rendu d’une certaine sensibilité optique sans identique 4 un 
moment qui ne se reproduira plus identique chez cet individu, sous 


1 Professor Basil Willey in The Seventeenth Century Background, London, 1934. 
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excitation d’un paysage a un moment de sa vie lumineuse qui 
n’aura plus |’état identique de ce moment.! 


Nothing could be clearer. The modern artist may come closer 
than his predecessors to la réalité fugitive, but the thing-in-itself is 
unknowable. All that we can expect to do is to record its impact 
on our sensibility at a particular moment of our life which will 
never return. 

Although Laforgue’s essay is confined to painting, it is the best 
statement that I have ever read of the aims of the modern poet 
and of his philosophical outlook : 


DovuB.eE ILLUSION DU BEAU ABSOLU ET DE L’HOMME ABSOLU.— 
INNOMBRABLES CLAVIERS HUMAINS.—La vieille esthétique a radoté 
alternativement sur ces deux illusions : le Beau absolu, objectif— 
l’homme absolu, subjectif, le Goit. 

On a aujourd’hui un sentiment plus exact de la Vie en nous et 
hors de nous. 

Chaque homme est selon son moment dans le temps, son milieu 
de race et de condition sociale, son moment d’évolution individuelle, 
un certain clavier sur lequel le monde extérieur joue d’une certaine 
facon. Mon clavier est perpétuellement changeant et il n’y en a 
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pas un autre identique au mien. Tous les claviers sont légitimes 


” ‘Les arts optiques relévent de l’ceil et uniquement de l’ceil. 
Il n’y a pas au monde deux yeux identiques comme organe et 
comme faculté.? 


The classic writer’s conception of the world was founded not 
merely on the assumption that reality is independent of the per- 
ceiving mind, but on the belief that human nature is fixed and 
unchanging. He was convinced that man was only capable of a 
limited round of feelings which were common to everyone and that 
the only difference between one work of art and another was the 
vigour and fidelity with which the artist presented his experience of 
the common reality. With a stroke of the pen, Laforgue disposes 
of the traditional conception of man—l’homme absolu—and of the 
theory that there is an absolute, unchanging beauty which the 
artist tries to represent. The artist is simply a key-board—a 
‘ bundle of perceptions ’—and the tune that he plays is determined 
by the moment of his birth, his milieu, his social position. Far 

1 

it was omitted from G. Jean-Aubry’s ‘ definitive’ edition of Laforgue’s work 
rae: eaten sd rance, 1925) and, so far as I am aware, has never been 


Ibid., pp. 141-2. 


remarkable volume because for some reason 
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from being fixed and determined, his nature is perpetually changing. 
There is no such thing as a common experience; the artist’s 
experience is absolutely individual and has nothing in common 
with that of any other artist. All feelings are relative and all 
forms of experience legitimate. 

The evidence is completed by an earlier passage from the same 
essay : 

En somme l’ceil impressionniste est dans l’évolution humaine 
ceil le plus avancé, celui qui jusqu’ici a saisi et a rendu les com- 
binaisons de nuances les plus compliquées connues. 

L’impressionniste voit et rend la nature telle qu’elle est, c’est- 
a-dire uniquement en vibrations colorées. Ni dessin, ni lumiére, 
ni modelé, ni perspective, ni clair-obscur, ces classifications 
enfantines : tout cela se résout en réalité en vibrations colorées et 
doit étre obtenu sur la toile uniquement par vibrations colorées . . 

L’objet et le sujet sont donc irrémédiablement mouvants, insais- 
issables et insaisissants. Les éclairs d’identité entre le sujet et 
objet, c’est le propre du génie. Chercher a codifier les éclairs est 
une plaisanterie d’école.* 


It is not only man’s nature which is ‘ perpetually changing,’ but 
the world in which he finds himself. Line, light and perspective 
are dismissed as classifications enfantines, as stereotyped categories 
which prevent the artist from coming to grips at all with the 
réalité fugitive, with ‘ the Life within and outside us.’ The solid, 
opaque world of the classic artist and even Baudelaire’s ‘ ligne 
droite ascendante . . . ligne droite descendante ’ are dissolved into 
vibrations colorées which the artist must strive to catch and transfer 


to his canvas. 
I think we can begin to see now how closely free verse and 


Impressionism are related. For Laforgue’s classifications enfantines 
correspond to the loi fixe du nombre ; they are the result of the artist’s 
belief in P’homme absolu and le beau absolu. 


} Ibid., pp. 137, 141. 

It is interesting to,compare this and the preceding passages with a modern 
novelist’s description of her method : 

Look within and life, it seems, is very far from being ‘like this.’ Examine for a 
moment an ordinary mind on an ordinary day. The mind receives a — 
impressions—trivial, fantastic, evanescent, or engraved with the sharpness of 
steel. From all sides they come, an incessant shower of innumerable atoms ; 
and as they fall, as they shape themselves into the life of Monday or Tuesday, 
the accent t falls “differently rst of cold... Life is not a series of gig-lamps 
symmetrically arranged ; life is a luminous _halo, a semi-transparent envelope 
surrounding us from the beginning of consciousness to the end. Is it not the 
task of the novelist to convey this a this unknown and uncircumscribed 

irit, whatever aberration or be lexity it may Wout The with as little mixture of 

¢ alien and external as possible > tia The Common Reader (First 
Series), and ed., London, 1925, p. ! 
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We can sum up by saying that classical metaphysics by insisting 
that the real was the same for all and that everyone had a similar 
experience of it guaranteed the social basis of art. The art produced 
under its influence was at its best the consummate expression of a 
social experience. In departing from this assumption, the artist 
rejected the social basis of art and transformed it into a unique 
personal experience. He was able by this means to reveal human 
nature to itself in a way which would otherwise have been un- 
thinkable ; but the absence of a coherent outlook means that a 
poem tends to disintegrate into a series of isolated phrases or isolated 
moments which cease to have any ultimate significance as an 
interpretation of the human situation. Poetry, instead of reflecting 
order, becomes a mirror of the dissolution of order which reaches 
its logical conclusion in surrealism. 


It is time now to turn to Laforgue’s own practice. In view of the 
claims which have been made for other poets, it is perhaps as well to 
say at the outset that Laforgue was not the first nineteenth-century 
poet to write free verse. The honour almost certainly belongs to 
Rimbaud ; but his two poems in free verse in the Jlluminations— 
Marine and Mouvement—are of no more importance for the develop- 
ment of contemporary poetry than the verse of Kahn and Viélé- 
Griffin which possesses all the weaknesses—particularly the looseness 
and flabbiness—and none of the strength of the new medium. All 
the free verse written in the last century can no doubt be traced 
to a common impulse ; but it was Laforgue who first exploited its 
possibilities, who introduced a distinctive personal rhythm and 
made it the vehicle of a fresh vision. For this reason he must be 
regarded as virtually the inventor of free verse as we know it.} 

‘ Je songe,’ said Laforgue in a letter written to Charles Henry in 
December, 1881— 


Je songe 4 une poésie qui serait de la psychologie dans une forme 
de réve, avec des fleurs, du vent, des senteurs, d’inextricables 
symphonies avec une phrase (un sujet) mélodique dont le dessin 
reparait de temps en temps.? 


1 The prose poem provides an interesting parallel. Baudelaire’s dedication to 
the Petits poémes en prose shows that he was very well aware of the potentialities of 
prose poetry, but it cannot be said that he realised them or that his own prose 
poetry had any real influence on his successors. On the other hand, Rimbaud 
transformed the prose poem into something which was virtually a new and original 
medium and the influence of the Saison en enfer has been immense. 

2 Guores complites, TV, Paris, 1925, p. 66 
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Laforgue’s phrase mélodique corresponds to Gourmont’s idée 
émotive. His problem was to discover a verse-form which would be 
sufficiently fluid to follow the phrase mélodique and sufficiently flexible 
to render the movement, the alterations in the ‘ perpetually chang- 
ing reality’ in which he found himself. 

‘ Words, images and entire friezes of imagery recur, not once or 
twice [but constantly],’ Mr. Quennell once wrote of him.! The 
implication that his range of feeling is limited is true, but this does 
not mean that his use of stock imagery is a shortcoming. One of 
his achievements was to have worked out an elaborate system of 
reference and association, a sort of poetic shorthand. The recurring 
image, which has been brilliantly developed in The Waste Land, 
was an important part of the system. 

In Laforgue’s essay on Impressionism, the image of the prism 
decomposing light into its elements is constantly introduced.? The 
aim of the modern poet is precisely to split the fundamental human 
emotions into their component parts and to form fresh combina- 
tions. He needed a verse-form which would not only express the 
rapid shift and change of feeling, but would show the mind possessed 
of diverse and even conflicting feelings. His method is very 
different from Baudelaire’s. The movement of Baudelaire’s poetry 
isacircular movement. He takes a mood or a feeling and examines 
it from every possible angle, but he always returns to his starting 
point.’ Laforgue does not seem to me to describe or analyse emotion 
in the accepted sense ; he translates feelings into precise visual 
images which recur again and again. They are symbols in the 
strict sense or, as he called them, phrases mélodiques, which enable 
him to keep the different themes of his poetry simultaneously 
present in the mind. In his best work, the Derniers vers, they are 
used with kaleidoscopic effect, continually forming new patterns 
of feeling. The ‘ meaning’ of his poetry, indeed, often lies in the 
relation between the symbols, in the transition from one emotion 
to its opposite. Among the most characteristic of his symbols are 
the processions of little girls going to mass which stand for faith 
and innocence in contrast to the poet’s sophistication and unbelief ; 
Paris streets on Sunday afternoons and the mingling of the out-of- 
tune pianos with the vespers bell, suggesting ennui and the receding 
tide of faith ; the curtained windows which stand for middle-class 


1 Baudelaire and the Symbolisis, London, 1929, p. 132. 

2 Cf. Il [the impressionist] arrive 4 voir la réalité dans l’atmosphére vivante 
des formes, décomposée, réfractée, réfléchie par les étres et les choses, en incessantes 
est cette premiére caractéristique de I’ceil impressionniste 

. cit., p. 136). 
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dreariness and, most important of all, autumn which plays the same 
part in the Derniers vers as spring in The Waste Land. 

Before going on to a detailed examination of some of the principal 
passages of the Derniers vers, we must glance at Laforgue’s imagery : 


(1) Blocus sentimental! Messageries du Levant! .. . 
Oh, tombée de la pluie! Oh! tombée de la nuit, 
Oh! .le vent! ... 
La Toussaint, la Noél et la Nouvelle Année, 
Oh, dans les bruines, toutes mes cheminées! . . 
D’usines . . 

(2) Un soleil blanc comme un crachat d’estaminet 


(3) La rouille ronge en leurs spleens kilométriques 

Les fils télégraphiques des grandes routes ot nul ne passe. 
(4) O dégats, 6 nids, 6 modestes jardinets ! 

Mon cceur et mon sommeil: 6 échos des cognées! .. . 


Laforgue seldom used the device of omitting his main verbs and 
piling up substantives more effectively than in the first of these 
examples. It is a device which is common to the modern poet and 
the novelist of the inner monologue and it enabled Laforgue to 
come closer to our mental processes than any of his predecessors, 
to give us the immediate sensation of the atmosphere of a great €ity. 

Baudelaire speaks in his ‘ Projets de Préface’ of 


La possibilité d’exprimer toute sensation de suavité ou d’amer- 
tume, de béatitude ou d’horreur, par l’accouplement de tel 
substantif avec tel adjectif, analogue ou contraire. 

The effect of the first three examples depends on the conjunction 
of words that are at the same time ‘ contrary’ and ‘ analogous’ 
which leads to the perception of new relations between things—on 
the contrast between the rigid blocus and the fluid sentiment which 
suddenly solidifies, between the sun and the squalid crachat which 
robs it of its glory, the spleens and the kilométriques. ‘The first example 
suggests a state of complete emotional inhibition which could only 
be expressed by the poet’s powerlessness to make any statement 
about his feelings at all. The deliberately halting rhythms and the 
broken lines give the impression of some one floundering helplessly 
in the dark. At vent the human machine comes to a stop, goes on 
again and finally stops at usines. None of the images is, properly 
speaking, descriptive. The poet, like the painters whom he admired, 
is simply trying to convey an impression—an impression in which the 

1 In this and the quotations which follow, the dots are in the text, They are 
not a sign that I have omitted part of the quotation. 
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physical scene is fused into his mood. The spleens kilométriques is a 
genuine érouvaille and a complete answer to critics who pretend that 
poetry cannot be written about pylons and telegraph poles ; but it 
will be observed that the emotion does not arise from the con- 
templation of the scene ; it is imposed from within through the 
identification of the poet’s spleen and the miles of rusting telegraph 
wires. The rust corrodes the wires as urban life corrodes the 
emotions. 

The fourth example is an illustration of the weakness of Laforgue’s 
method. In his poetry images of violence and calm are continually 
_ alternating, but in these lines it seems to me that the feelings have 
been ‘ decomposed ’ into their component parts without any fresh 
synthesis. The kaleidoscope has broken down ; the pieces are all 
there but there is no pattern. This is what is meant by describing 
some modern poetry as a ‘ mirror of the dissolution of order.’ 


The Derniers vers are really a single poem of 816 lines which 
registers the changes of mood of a sensitive person living in modern 
urban conditions. Its great virtues are the fidelity and insight with 
which these changes are recorded, its great weakness the absence of 
the intellectual framework which gives The Waste Land its unity and 
finality. The only principle of unity is the personality of the timid, 
love-sick young man who bears a striking resemblance to the young 
man of Eliot’s early work : 


C’est la saison, c’est la saison, adieu vendanges!.. . 
Voici venir les pluies d’une patience d’ange, 

Adieu vendanges, et adieu tous les paniers, 

Tous les paniers Watteau des bourrées sous les marronniers. 
C’est la toux dans les dortoirs du lycée qui rentre, 

C’est la tisane sans le foyer, 

La phtisie pulmonaire attristant le quartier, 

Et toute la misére des grands centres. 


Mais, lainages, caoutchoucs, pharmacie, réve, 
Rideaux écartés du haut des balcons des gréves 
Devant l’océan de toitures des faubourgs, 

Lampes, estampes, thé, petits-fours, 

Serez-vous pas mes seules amours!... 

(Oh! et puis, est-ce que tu connais, outre les pianos, 
Le sobre et vespéral mystére hebdomadaire 

Des statistiques sanitaires 

Dans les journaux ?) 


The passage contains the usual reference to autumn, For 


e 
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autumn, with its pluies d’une patience d’ange—it is one of Laforgue’s 
characteristic poetical conceits—stands for the dominant mood 
which colours the whole poem : the despair of the love-sick young 
man who is old before his time. There is an immensely effective 
transition from the calm, gracious, Watteauesque atmosphere of the 
‘ harvest ’ to the grim lycée with the schoolchildren coughing in the 
freezing dormitories. The phtisie pulmonaire gives the verse its tragic 
note ; it is not a simple cough ; the children are already victims 
of the disease which is the scourge of the grands centres. The theme is 
caught up in the second paragraph in which the poet gives a picture 
of the squalid horror of the great city with its slums, its washing 
hanging out to dry, the raincoats, the chemist’s shop, the ‘ ocean’ 
of roofs which makes the poet think longingly of the real ocean with 
its real shores instead of the ‘shores’ of balconies. The word 
réve looks at first as though it were introduced gratuitously to rhyme 
with gréves. In fact, it provides an effective contrast to.the material 
objects and stresses the unity of the ‘ impression.’ It is at once a 
dream of an impossible freedom and a nightmare of sordid actuality. 
The prevailing impression is one of immense dreariness, but a 
dreariness composed of the extremes of squalid misery and stuffy, 
bourgeois ‘ cosiness.” The cosiness of 


Lampes, estampes, thé, petits-fours 
recalls the exiled schoolboy separated from his family 
C’est la tisane sans le foyer. 


Laforgue’s picture of city life reminds us at once of an impres- 
sionist painting and of a film in which the mobile camera pans over 
the ocean of roofs, climbs the balconies rising in tiers one above the 
other, noses in and out of backyards and windows, showing us what 
lies beyond the rideaux écartés ; and somewhere in the back of our 
mind we are always conscious of the tinkling of the out-of-tune 
piano. In the last lines there is a reference back to the children 
coughing in the dormitories and the phtisie pulmonaire. Real 
suffering—Laforgue was evidently thinking of his own childhood 
and perhaps of the disease which killed him—is ironically reduced 
to the dry. statistiques sanitaires. The mystery of faith has been 
replaced by the mysterious statistics of the ravages of tuberculosis 
in urban civilisation ; and the shortening lines leave us with the 
sensation of life gradually ebbing away. 

From this we can turn to the admirable opening of the fourth 
section of the poem : 
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C’est l’automne, l’automne, l’automne, 

Le grand vent et toute sa séquelle 

De représailles! et de musiques!.. . 

Rideaux tirés, cléture annuelle, 

Chute des feuilles, des Antigones, des Philoméles : 
Mon fossoyeur, Alas poor Yorick ! 

Les remue a la pelle! ... 


Vivent l’Amour et les feux de paille!... 


Les Jeunes Filles inviolables et fréles 
Descendent vers la petite chapelle 

Dont les chimériques cloches 

Du joli, joli dimanche 

Hygiéniquement et élégamment les appellent. 

This section is called Dimanches. The title and the repeated 
reference to autumn evoke again the misery of the city on a Sunday 
afternoonin autumn. ‘The storm is not a romantic accompaniment, 
but a symbol of the tumult in the poet’s mind. The curtains 
reappear, but this time they are tirés instead of écartés. For the 
drawn curtains, the cléture annuelle and the tattered notices on the 
hoardings are familiar symbols of ennui and despair. The precise 
images and the exact noting of the names on the playbills fix the 
scene in the mind. The Antigones and the Philoméles appear to be 
references to plays which had been performed the previous season, 
but they also seem to stand for civilised values which are in the 
process of disappearing.' They are evidently an allusion to the 
departed glamour of the ‘ Season’ and suggest the poet’s sense of 
exile from a gay and prosperous world. The mingling of the falling 
leaves and the fragments of the playbills is deliberate. The reference 
to Hamlet—the character of Hamlet had an immense fascination for 
Laforgue and other French poets of the time—is the focal point of 
the passage. It deftly continues the literary allusion and at the 
same time provides an ironical comment on the whole situation, on 
the futility of certain qualities in a civilisation like our own. The 
comic gravedigger disrespectfully turning up the bones of the dead 

1 Laforgue provides a clue in some lines from the eighth section of the poem : 


Ah! ce n’est ae l’automne, alors, 

Ce n’est plus ]’exil 

C’est la douceur des légendes, de l’Age d’or, 

Des légendes des Antigones, 

Onan ui fait qu’on se demande : 

ic cela se passait-il ? ’ 

See too The Waste — hos 97-103, and Edmund Wilson’s commentary in Axel’s 
Castle, London, 1936, pp. 108-9. 
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suggests the crossing sweeper whisking away the relics of past 
splendour—the playbills which stand for culture and the dead 
leaves which once stood for the splendour of nature and, perhaps, 
for health and happiness. The single line 


Vivent l’Amour et les feux de paille!... 


is a good example of Laforgue’s use of the suspended image to vary 
the tempo of the poem. As we know, all through his work—it is 
another cinematic device—scenes of violence and rapid movement 
alternate with scenes of calm which bring a momentary release from 
the turmoil of conflicting feelings. The high wind 


et toute sa séquelle 
De représailles! et de musiques!... 


beating against culture and nature is suddenly silent. The scene 
shifts to bonfires and games in the woods and gardens. Then there 
is another change. The procession of jeunes filles enters the scene, 
reinforcing the contrast not merely between calm and storm, but 
between simplicity and sophistication. 

As a final example, it is worth turning back to the opening of 
the third section of the poem : 


Ainsi donc, pauvre, pale et piétre individu 

Qui ne croit 4 son Moi qu’a ses moments perdus, 
Je vis s’effacer ma fiancée 

Emportée par le cours des choses, 

Telle ’épine voit s’effeuiller, 

Sous prétexte de soir sa meilleure rose. 

Or, cette nuit anniversaire, toutes les Walkyries du vent 
Sont revenues beugler par les fentes de ma porte : 
Vae soli ! 

Mais, ah! qu’importe ? 

Il fallait m’en étourdir avant ! 

Trop tard! ma petite folie est morte ! 
Qu’importe Vae soli ! 

Je ne retrouverai plus ma petite folie. 


Le grand vent baillonné, 

S’endimanche le ciel du matin. 

Et alors, eh! allez donc, carillonnez, 

Toutes cloches des bons dimanches ! 

Et passez layettes et collerettes et robes blanches 
Dans un frou-frou de lavandes et de thym 

Vers l’encens et les brioches ! 

Tout pour la famille, quoi! Vae soli / C’est certain. 


‘No vers is libre for the man who wants to do a good job,’ said 
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Eliot.1_ This passage illustrates better perhaps than any other the 
fact that free verse has its own discipline, that there is a new music 
which has taken the place of the old, a music in which the strains of 
the café-concert have replaced Baudelaire’s organ chords. 

The ‘ pauvre, pale et piétre individu ’ emphasises the poet’s sense 
of his own helplessness which is characteristic of all Laforgue’s 
work, as it is characteristic of his self-protective irony. The Moi 
contrasts real helplessness with assumed bravado and tries to pass it 
off as a joke. S’effacer suggests the prevailing atmosphere of dis- 
solution and obliteration. The woman is snatched away and 
becomes part of a world from which the poet is cut off. Emportée 
suggests movement, suggests some one being irresistibly carried 
away which is a recurring theme of the poem. L’épine, the | 
desolate, despoiled thorn, looks back to the ‘ pauvre, pale et 
piétre individu.’ The short, broken lines which follow reflect the 
short, violent gusts of the storm and, at the same time, the feverish 
workings of the poet’s mind. His lament for the loss of his petite 
folie becomes a dialogue with the winds which seem to cry Vae soli /, 
taunting him with his loneliness. 

The change from the short to the long and gradually lengthening 
line in the second paragraph marks the change from storm to calm. 
The transition is superbly managed. The calm of nature reflects 
the calm of the poet, though we must not overlook the suggestion 
that it is a calm born of exhaustion, Bdillonné, ‘ gagged,’ is an 
example of Laforgue’s use of the violent word which pulls us up 
short. S’endimanche is the pivot of the passage and links two sets of 
images—the calm of nature and spiritual calm. It is reinforced 
by the inevitable troop of girls going to mass. The sounds of the 
storm ‘ melt °—the cinematic term suggests itself again—into the 
carolling of church bells. The whistling of the wind (blowing away 
rose-leaves) is replaced by the delicate frou-frou of the dresses ; the 
scent of the rose, with its romantic associations, by the scent of 
lavender suggesting domestic peace, clean clothes and neat drawers. 
The reference to incense and brioches (presumably the bread which 
is blessed and given to the faithful to take home) is used to contrast 
families united by simple faith and the outcast poet. The repeated 
Vae soli ! shows that the passing of the storm has done nothing to 
mitigate his spiritual loneliness. 


This paper is not intended to be an exhaustive study of Laforgue’s 
poetry. I have said nothing about his wit, his interest in German 
1 Op. cit., p. viii. 
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philosophy, his affinities with the English Metaphysical Poets and§ 
comparatively little about his imagery. My aim has been to give 
an account of his versification and to illustrate some of its principal § 
characteristics. I think that it will be agreed that in spite of his¥ 
shortcomings, he did make a fresh approach to experience and that 
he did come closer to the actual movement of consciousness than] 
any earlier poet. ; 
From a technical point of view, the Derniers vers were one of they 
most important poems produced by the nineteenth century and the #m 
debt of later writers to them has been immense. This should not} 
mislead us, however, into overestimating Laforgue’s achievement 7am 
asa poet. Mr. Eliot’s descriptions of him as ‘ not quite the greatest’ 
French poet after Baudelaire’ and ‘a minor successor off 
Baudelaire ’ ! both seem to me to be equally wide of the mark. He¥ 
was not a poet of the same calibre as Baudelaire or Rimbaud and] 
his technical mastery is of a different order from theirs. He was 
essentially a virtuoso and the Derniers vers sometimes make me feel@ 
like a spectator at an exhibition match applauding the brilliant 
transitions as one might applaud a ‘ lightning return’ ; and when§ 
it’s over the appropriate comment seems to be not ‘ a great poem,’ 
but ‘a splendid performance.’ | 
We must remember that Laforgue died when he was twenty=§ 
seven and that his attitude remains incomplete. His protective 
irony, the tendency of many of his lines to peter out and his very} 
seductive spiritual defeatism (which had a very bad influence on@ 
his successors) are all signs of immaturity. What he would have@ 
accomplished if he had lived can only be a matter of idle speculation. § 
In one of his earliest poems he wrote : 4 


Je puis mourir demain et je n’ai pas aimé. 
Mes lévres n’ont jamais touché lévres de femme. 


—and in one of his latest : 


Oh! qu’une, d’Elle-méme, un beau soir, sfit venir 
Ne voyant plus que boire 4 mes lévres, ou mourir! .. . 


The sentiment is the same in both examples, but the difference ing 
the accomplishment of the writing is striking. It seems to me that@ 
the disparity between Laforgue’s technical development and the@ 
absence of any corresponding emotional development tells heavily 9 


against him and against the view that he might have become a J 
major poet. a 


4 


1 Selected Essays, London, 1930, p. 376. 
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POPOCATEPETL FROM THE SACRO MONTE, AMECAMECA. THE SNOWS OF THE 
* SMOKING MOUNTAIN ”? ARE FRAMED IN THE BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN CYPRESS. 
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BEYOND TELOLOAPAN THE TANGLED MOUNTAINS OF GUERRERO STRETCH AWAY 
TO THE PACIFIC. 


ONE OF } 


RISES ABOVE THE 


* COLD COUNTRY > OF THE CENTRAL TABLELAND. 


ONE OF MEXICO’ 


§ EXTINCT VOLCANOES, THE NEVADO DE TOLUCA, 


AY 
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IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO, BETWEEN THE LAVA AND THE LAKE, VILLAGES OF 
STONE AND THATCH CLUSTER ROUND GREAT BAROQUE CHURCHES. 
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BASKS IN BLAZING SUNSHINE, 
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DOWN IN THE ‘ 
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THE MONASTERY CHURCH OF TEPOZOTLAN, ONE OF THE FINEST MONUMENTS OF 
MEXICAN BAROQUE. 
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THE GREAT CHURCH OF SANTA PRISCA WAS PRESENTED TO THE TOWN OF TAXCO 
BY JOSE DE LA BORDA, THE ‘ PHOENIX OF RICH MINERS, WHOSE BOAST IT WAS 
THAT ‘GOD GIVES TO BORDA, AND BORDA GIVES TO GOD.’ 
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THIS HOUSE AT TAXCO, WITH PLASTER DECORATIONS RECALLING THOSE OF SEGO 
IN SPAIN, WAS THE RESIDENCE OF THE GREAT GERMAN SAVANT HUMBOLDT. 


THE 


THE CHURRIGUERESQUE WEST DOOR OF THE CHURCH OF NUESTRA SENORA DE 
OCOTLAN, BUILT ABOUT 1745. 


BRANCHES OF THE CANDELABRA CACTUS. 
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WILD LUPINS, UNDER POPOCATEPETL (12,000 FEET ABOVE THE SEA). 
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MEXICAN ART OFTEN TAKES THE FORM OF INDIAN VARIATIONS ON SP. 
THEMES. IN THIS MASK, USED IN A RELIGIOUS DANCE, THE INDIAN CRAFTSE 
HAS EXPRESSED HIS CONCEPTION OF EUROPEAN ROYALTY. 
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